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FANNY  AND  ARTHUR. 


GOOD    NEWS; 

ARTHUR'S  TROUBLE. 

FANNY  AND  ARTHUR  were  the  two 
eldest  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reynolds.  Fanny  was  rather  more  than 
eleven  years  old,  and  Arthur  was  just 
ten.  They  had  also  several  little  hrothers 
and  sisters,  Walter  and  Tom,  and  Lucy, 
and  Carey,  the  haby;  but  it  is  of  Fanny 
and  Arthur  that  I  wish  to  speak  particularly 
in  this  little  book.  You  must  understand, 
that  although  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reynolds 
lived  in  London,  yet  their  eldest  child 


PERSEVERE   AND   PROSPER. 

Fanny,  had  been  brought  up  for  the  chief 
part  of  her  short  life  at  Fairdown-court, 
a  large  old-fashioned  farm-house/  in  a 
beautiful  part  of  Kent,  belonging  to  her 
grandpapa  Chester.  Here  there  were  a 
great  many  uncles  and  aunts,  her 
mamma's  brothers  and  sisters,  who  were 
very  kind  to  Fanny,  besides  grandpapa 
and  grandmamma,  who  were  so  fond  of 
her,  that  they  wished  her  to  live  there 
always,  and  never  called  her  anything  but 
« the  little  darling." 

Fanny  was  a  very  pretty  little  girl; 
strong  and  healthy, — a  little  of  a  romp,  a 
little  spoiled  and  wilful,  but  very  affection- 
ate, and  gentle  to  all  those  whom  she  loved 
and  respected.  She  was  very  fond  of  read- 
ing, and  would  sit,  for  hours  together,  as 
quiet  as  a  mouse,  if  you  gave  her  a  pretty 
book.  This  is  all  I  shall  say  just  now 
about  Fanny.  She  had  some  faults, — really 
great  faults,  which  you  will  find  out  for 
yourselves  as  you  go  on  with  this  story. 

Fanny  had  been   at  home  in   London 
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THE    "GOOD  NEWS/' 

several  months;  and  she  and  Arthur  had 
been  doing  their  lessons  regularly  with  Miss 
Maitland,  their  governess,  without  having 
had  a  holiday  for  a  long  time. 

It  was  past  one  o'clock,  one  day,  and 
Miss  Maitland  had  just  gone,  when  Fanny 
and  Arthur  were  called  out  of  the  play -room 
by  their  mother,  who  said  she  had  something 
to  tell  them. 

"Oh!  what  is  it,  mamma?"  they  both 
exclaimed,  as  they  ran  after  her  into  the 
drawing-room. 

"  Bide  a  wee, — and  you  shall  see ; 
Sit  down  near, — and  you  shall  hear/*' 

Sang  their  mamma,  in  a  merry  tune;  for 
she  was  a  very  cheerful  lady,  and  made 
every  one  lively  and  good-tempered  who 
came  into  her  company.  Fanny  used  to 
think  her  mamma  was  like  the  larks  at 
Fairdown,  when  they  sang  in  the  sun-light. 
But  though  Mrs.  Reynolds  laughed  and 
sang  so  merrily,  yet  her  children  all  knew 
that  she  expected  them  to  do  what  she 
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desired,  if  it  were  ever  so  trifling  a  thing ; 
so,  on  the  present  occasion,  Fanny  sat 
down  on  an  ottoman  at  her  mother's  feet, 
and  Arthur,  with  his  top  in  his  hand,  ready 
strung,  stood  still  hy  her  chair  to  listen. 
"  I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  your  uncle 
Tom,  and  he  is  coming  here  to  morrow." 

"Hurrah!  hurrah!"  cried  Arthur,  flou- 
rishing his  top  over  his  head.  "That's 
capital  news,  mamma." 

"But  that  is  not  all,  my  dear.  What 
do  you  think  he  is  coming  for." 

"For  business,  I  suppose,  mamma;  and 
to  see  you  and  papa.  If  I  were  uncle  Tom, 
and  lived  in  such  a  beautiful  place  as  Fair- 
down,  with  woods  and  fields,  and  horses 
and  dogs,  and  so  many  other  things,  I  would 
not  come  into  dirty  noisy  London,  I  know." 

"  Think  again,  Arthur. — Is  there  nothing 
else  you  would  like  to  come  to  London  for  ? 
No  new  and  curious  machines  ?  No 
Polytechnic  Institution  ?  No  Panoramas 
and  Dioramas  of  foreign  places  ?  No  lec- 
tures to  hear  on  chemistry  and  mechanics  ? 
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WHY  PEOPLE   COME   TO   LONDON. 

No  learned  and  clever  masters  to  teach 
you?  No  shops,  where  you  can  buy  books 
and  mathematical  instruments,  and  all 
things  wanted  for  boys  who  mean  to  be 
cultivated  and  useful  men,  as  well  as  first- 
rate  engineers  ?  Is  there  nothing  but  dirt 
and  noise  in  London  ?  Eh !  Arthur  ?" 

"  Why  you  see,  mamma,"  began  Arthur, 
crossing  one  little  leg  over  the  other,  in  an 
argumentative  manner,  while  both  hands 
(the  top  in  one)  disappeared  in  the  pockets 
of  his  trousers.  "  You  see,  mamma,  I  was 
thinking  just  then,  how  very  nice  it  would 
be  to  live  in  the  country,  and  so  I  forgot  all 
about  the  useful  things  there  are  in  London. 
That  is  just  my  way.  It  is  very  stupid  of 
me,  Fanny  says.  No,  not  stupid,  she  did 
not  say  stupid,  because  that  would  have 
been  unkind ;  "but  very  slow  and  dull,  not 
to  be  able  to  consider  two  things  at  once. 
Fanny  says  it  makes  me  unfair;  and  the 
other  day  papa  was  talking  about  some  one 
who  could  not  see  two  sides  to  a  question^ 
and  he  said  that  his  judgment  was  worth 
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netting.  Now,  mamma  that  is  like  me. 
I  have  been  wanting  to  speak  to  you  about 
this.  Fanny  thinks  that  it  is  only  because 
I  am  a  little  boy ;  and  that  when  I  am 
grown  up,  I  shall  be  almost  as  sensible  as 
you  and  papa,  and  nobody  will  say  my 
judgment  is  worth  nothing.  Now,  I  think, 
and  it  makes  me  so  miserable,  mamma/' 
here  his  little  face  was  contracted  slightly, 
and  tears  came  into  his  honest  blue  eyes, — 
"  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  I  was  born 
rather  stupid,  and  shall  never  be  clever,  and 
understand  things  rightly  and  quickly,  as 
Fanny  does.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
you  think  about  it,  mamma." 

Fanny  jumped  up,  and  threw  her  arms 
round  her  brother's  neck,  and  kissed  him, 
at  the  end  of  this  speech,  which  was  a  long 
speech  for  Arthur,  who  was  by  no  means  a 
talkative  boy.  Mrs.  Reynolds  knew  by  his 
looks,  and  by  what  he  had  said,  that  his 
thoughts  must  have  been  much  occupied 
with  this  subject ;  and  although  she  felt  very 
much  inclined  to  kiss  him  too,  and  tell  him 


A   MOTHER  S   ADVICE. 

lie  was  quite  clever  enough  for  her  to  love 
him  and  listen  to  him  at  all  times,  yet  she 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  try  and  satisfy 
his  mind  on  the  matter.  So  she  looked 
quite  grave,  and  said : 

"I  will  tell  you  what  I  think,  Arthur. 
You  are  only  ten  years  old ;  and  at  that  age 
the  portion  of  your  mind,  called  the  reason- 
ing power,  is  not  developed,  that  is  grownup. 
Things  that  are  very  plain  and  simple,  you 
can  understand ;  things  that  are  not  plain 
and  simple,  you  cannot  understand.  But  if 
you  continue  strong  and  healthy  in  body, 
and  strive  to  learn  all  the  useful  things  that 
are  taught  you,  and  persevere  in  your  pre- 
sent desire  to  be  true  and  just,  you  will,  by 
degrees,  become  a  sensible  fellow;  and,  in 
due  time,  a  man,  upon  whose  reasoning  and 
judgment  most  people  will  rely — I  for  one." 
"You,  mamma?  You  are  so  clever." 
"Yes,  Arthur.  It  would  not  be  very 
clever  in  me,  you  know,  not  to  value  the 
judgment  of  a  well-informed,  sensible  man, 
because  he  was  once  my  little  sonny." 
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Here  Ms  mother  drew  him  to  her,  and  kissed 
his  relaxing  forehead. 

"  But  am  I  not  very  slow  in  understand- 
ing, mamma? — Fanny  learns  and  under- 
stands everything  in  a  moment." 

"Yes,  Arthur,  my  dear,  you  are  rather 
slow  at  present;  hut  you  will  not  always 
he  slow,  I  think.  You  must  not  think 
yourself  stupid,  hecause  you  cannot  learn  as 
fast  as  your  sister.  Remember,  she  is  a 
year  older  than  you,  and  that  she  is  a  girl. 
I  do  not  know  why  God  has  made  it  so,  hut 
little  girls  generally  learn  much  faster  and 
hetter  than  little  hoys ;  hut,  when  they  are 
older,  about  seventeen  or  eighteen,  boys 
learn  more,  and  faster  than  girls,  and 
much  more  difficult  things.  So  if  you  wait 
patiently,  you  will  do  better  than  Fanny  in 
a  great  many  things." 

"  If  I  can  only  do  half  as  well,  mamma," 
said  Arthur  beginning  to  take  courage.  "  I 
am  so  glad  you  think  I  am  not  really 
stupid"  and  he  kissed  his  mother  affection- 
ately. 


ARTHUR  S    COURAGE    REVIVES. 

"  He  need  not  make  himself  miserable 
about  that, — need  he,  mamma?"  inquired 
Fanny, with  a  sweet-loving  smile.  "He  fears 
he  shall  be  a  silly,  useless  man,  just  because 
he  cannot  work  a  sum  all  right,  at  first,  and 
spell  long  words,  like  concatenation." 

"  I  think  the  only  chance  he  has  of  being 
a  silly,  useless  man,  is  by  making  himself 
miserable  with  the  fear  of  it,  now ;  because 
that  would  show  a  forgetfulness  of  God's 
goodness.  Do  you  not  remember,  dears, 
that  we  are  told  not  to  be  '  weary  in  well 
doing,  for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we 
faint  not  ? '  Therefore,  it  is  certain,  Arthur, 
darling,  that  if  you  will  only  keep  up  your 
courage,  and  persevere  in  your  present 
endeavours  to  gain  knowledge,  and  good 
habits  of  quickness  and  clearness  of  thought, 
you  will  succeed  in  time." 

"  Mamma  dear, "  said  Arthur  earnestly, 
with  his  arm  round  her  neck,  "I  will  be 
courageous ;  I  will  persevere,  from  this  day, 
if  you  will  help  me." 

"  Arthur,  will  it  not  be  best  to  try  with- 
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out  relying  on  my  help  ?  I  may  not  always 
be  with  you.  For  instance,  when  you  go  to 
school,  or,  when  you  are  on  a  visit.  Now, 
you  must  be  able  to  persevere  in  the  right 
path,  in  industry,  and  habits  of  attention 
to  your  studies,  without  having  any  one  to 
remind  you  of  your  duty  and  to  help  you  to 
perform  it, — no  one  but  God." 

"  I  will,  mamma.  I  will,  indeed.  I 
almost  wish  I  could  begin  and  try  without 
you,  directly." 

*'  That  is  a  lucky  wish,"  said  his  mother, 
smiling,  and  taking  a  letter  from  her  pocket, 
"for  that  reminds  me  of  the  rest  of  my 
news.  Uncle  Tom  is  not  coming  upon 
business,  this  time;  but  he  is  coming  to 
take  you  and  Fanny  to  Fairdown,  in  a 
week." 

"  Oh !  oh  !  Joy !  joy !  joy !"  exclaimed 
Fanny,  dancing  about  with  delight,  while 
Arthur  stood  with  his  great  eyes  fixed  on 
his  mother,  in  eager  curiosity  and  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Papa  and  I  are  going  into  Scotland,  to 
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see  your  grandpapa  Reynolds.  We  shall  be 
away  two  or  three  months.  Nurse  is  to  take 
Tom  and  Lucy  and  Carey  down  to  Worthing 
during  that  time ;  and  you  two  are  to  re- 
main at  Fairdown. — So  now,  Arthur,  you 
have  a  capital  opportunity  of  persevering 
in  your  new  resolution,  without  my  help." 

Arthur  looked  as  if  he  would  rather  have 
the  help,  nevertheless;  hut  he  was  much 
pleased  at  the  idea  of  spending  two  whole 
months  at  Fairdown,  with  Fanny,  too,  who 
knew  all  about  the  place  and  the  people. 
Arthur  had  never  been  there,  since  he  was  a 
baby,  so  it  would  be  all  new  to  him.  The 
children  asked  a  hundred  questions  about 
their  parents'  plans  ;  and  were  so  much 
interested  in  this  conversation  with  mamma, 
that  they  were  quite  sorry  when  the  first 
bell  rang  for  the  early  dinner,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  go  and  make  themselves  neat. 

"  Need  I  brush  my  hair,  mamma  ?"  said 
Arthur,  raking  it  down  with  his  fingers. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  his  mother,  laugh- 
ing. "  You  must  not  only  brush  your  hair, 
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but  you  must  wash  your  face  and  hands, 
and  put  on  a  clean  collar,  and  brush  your 
jacket." 

Arthur  looked  very  incredulous  as  to  the 
necessity  of  all  this.  His  mother  reminded 
him  that  he  ought  to  acquire  habits  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness  and  propriety,  while  he 
was  a  child,  because  they  were  necessary  to 
health  and  character  through  life.  She  said 
that  the  acquisition  of  such  habits  was  a 
duty,  and  therefore,  although  he  found  it 
irksome,  he  ought  to  persevere  in  the  endea- 
vour to  attain  them.  "  In  these  little  things, 
as  in  the  greater  ones  of  which  we  were 
speaking  just  now,  the  same  maxim  holds 
good — Persevere,  and  you  will  prosper." 

"  Very  well,  mamma !  Good  bye  now. — 
Come  along,  Fanny.  I  am  going  to  be  a 
persevering  prosperous  dandy  from  this  day. 
Now  for  a  run :  who  will  be  up  stairs  first  ?" 


UNCLE  TOM, 

AND  THE  PEOPLE  AT  FAIRDOWN. 

I  SUPPOSE  you  have  all  some  favourite 
uncle — an  uncle  who  is  always  asso- 
ciated in  your  minds  with  holidays,  and 
treats,  and  presents,  and  all  sorts  of  fun 
and  amusement;  an  uncle  whom  you  do 
not  see  very  often  and  yet  love  very  much  ? 
Well,  this  is  precisely  the  sort  of  uncle  that 
came  to  take  Fanny  and  Arthur  to  Fair- 
down-court.  In  fact,  uncle  Tom  was  the 
king  of  this  kind  of  relation.  The  moment 
he  came  into  the  house,  every  body  seemed 
gayer  and  brighter,  from  Sam  "the  boy," 
who  took  his  portmanteau  from  the  cabman, 
and  subsequently  told  the  cook  he  "  should 
give  the  knives  a  Jiextra  polish,  as  Mr. 
Chester  was  come,"  to  Mr.  Reynolds  himself, 
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who  left  his  office  half  an  hour  earlier  than 
usual,  to  see  his  brother-in-law,  and  have  a 
chat  with  him  before  dinner.  If  laughter 
be  a  good  preparative  for  the  business  of 
digestion,  there  was  enough  of  it  in  Mrs. 
Reynolds'  drawing-room  that  half  hour 
before  dinner,  to  enable  all  the  family  to 
live  like  ostriches  for  a  week  to  come,  if 
they  were  so  disposed.  I  dare  say  you  know 
that  ostriches  are  able  to  eat,  and  digest 
easily,  things  which  other  animals  cannot. 

At  last,  dinner  was  announced,  and  the 
children  were  left  to  amuse  themselves. 
The  younger  ones  went  up  to  the  nursery, 
to  play  at  "  School, "  and  Fanny  and  Arthur 
squeezed  themselves,  in  what  they  consi- 
dered a  comfortable  manner,  into  a  large 
easy  chair  by  the  drawing-room  window. 
This  chair  was  what  they  called  their 
council-seat,  and  they  always  sat  in  it 
together,  whenever  they  had  anything  parti- 
cular to  talk  about.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, they  both  ran  to  the  council-seat,  as 
soon  as  the  little  ones  were  fairly  gone. 
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"Now,  Fanny,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  a 
great  many  things  about  our  aunts  and 
uncles  at  Fairdown,"  exclaimed  Arthur, 
flinging  himself,  head  first,  into  the  chair. 

"  Well,  make  room  for  me,  then ; — and 
stop  till  I  get  settled.  Oh !  mind  my  new 
sash,  there's  a  good  boy ;  and  do  not  tumble 
my  frock  more  than  you  can  help.  You 
must  just  kick  about  a  little  less  than 
usual,  you  know." 

"  Oh !  dear  me.  How  fine  we  are  to  day ! 
What  is  the  good  of  girls  wearing  such 
clothes,  that  they  must  not  move  about  in  ? 
Just  as  if  uncle  Tom  would  like  you  a  bit 
better  in  a  pink  sash  and  a  new  frock! 
What  does  mamma  make  you  do  it  for,  I 
wonder?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  wish  I  had  my  morning 
frock  on,  as  touch  as  you  do;  but  I 
think  I  know  why  Mamma  wished  us  to 
wear  better  dresses  than  usual.  It  is  not 
exactly  because  Uncle  Tom  would  like  us 
better  in  them,  but  because  it  is  a  mark  of 
respect  to  him.  Do  you  not  think  we  ought 
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to  give  the  Lest  of  everything  we  have  to 
the  people  we  think  most  of? " 

"Yes,"  said  Arthur;  "I  know  it  is 
quite  right,  that  mamma  should  give  uncle 
the  best  bed-room  to  sleep  in,  and  have 
more  and  nicer  things  for  dinner  and  break- 
fast, and  try  and  make  him  as  comfortable 
as  ever  she  can ; — that  is  being  hospitable ; 
is  it  not  ?  But  I  do  not  see  why  she  should 
put  on  that  fine  new  silk  gown  of  hers, 
and  wish  you  to  wear  that  pretty  white 
frock  and  such  a  grand  sash,  and  make  me 
put  on  my  best  jacket.  I  do  not  see  what 
that  has  to  do  with  being  hospitable, — you 
don't  give  the  things  to  uncle  Tom.  It's 
stupid,  I  think." 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,  Ar- 
thur," said  Fanny  thoughtfully.  "  Mamma 
never  does  a  stupid  thing,  I'm  sure. 
Besides,  does  not  everybody  put  on  their 
best  clothes,  when  they  go  to  see  their 
friends,  or  when  their  friends  come  to  see 
them  ?  Even  Cook  and  Sam,  you  know  are 
quite  smart  when  they  go  to  see  their 
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friends.  And  why  does  anybody  ever  have 
best  clothes  at  all  ?  we  might  just  as  well 
have  all  our  things  alike;  because,  we  might 
be  quite  as  neat  and  clean,  you  know,  as  if 
we  wore  company  dresses.  I'm  sure  there 
must  be  something  in  it, — some  reason  that 
we  have  not  thought  of,  for  taking  all  the 
trouble  of  dressing  for  visitors.  Let  us 
ask  mamma,  for  I  don't  think  I  can  find  it 
out  for  you." 

"  Very  well !  What  were  we  going  to  talk 
about  ?  I  quite  forget,"  said  Arthur. 

"  You  were  going  to  ask  me  some  ques- 
tions about  Fairdown.  But  I  am  sure  I 
must  have  told  you  everything  you  want  to 
know,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  times.  I 
do  not  think  you  will  be  able  to  make  out 
what  sort  of  people  grandpapa  and  grand- 
mamma and  aunt  Mimmy  are,  till  you  see 
them." 

"  Mimmy !  That  sounds  such  a  queer 
name !  What  makes  people  call  her  so  ? 
mamma  calls  her  Marianne,"  said  Arthur. 

"  Oh  !  When  I  w as  quite  a  little  thing, 
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and  could  not  speak  plain,  I  used  to  call  her 
"  Auntie  Miinmy,"  and  a  good  many  people 
called  her  by  that  name  too ;  and  I  like  it,  and 
I  call  her  so  now ;  and  you  must  call  her 
Mimmy  too,  Arthur,  just  to  please  me, 
dear;  will  you?" 

"  Oh  !  yes,  if  you  like  it.  But  tell  me 
about  her." 

"  Well,  you  know,  dear  Arthur,"  said 
Fanny,  looking  very  grave,  "that  poor 
Auntie  Mimmy  is  blind." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Arthur,  nestling  his  head 
upon  his  sister's  shoulder,  and  whispering,  in 
a  sorrowful  tone,  "  It  must  be  a  dreadful 
thing  to  be  blind.  Fanny,  I  do  not  think 
I  shall  like  to  see  Auntie  Mimmy ; — it  will 
make  me  so  very  miserable.  What,  can't 
she  see  even  your  nice,  kind  face,  when  you 
go  quite  close  to  her  eyes,  and  kiss  her  ? " 

"No,  Arthur.  Nobody's  face,  and  not 
even  the  sun  on  the  brightest  day." 

"Poor  Auntie  Mimmy!  she  must  be 
very  unhappy." 

"Oh!  dear,  no.    There  you  are  quite 
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wrong.  Auntie  Mimmy  is  never  unhappy. 
She  is  very  cheerful ;  not  quite  so  merry  as 
dear  mamma,  but  still  she  is  quite  as  happy, 
really.9' 

"How  can  that  be,  Fanny?  when  she 
has  not  half  as  many  things  to  make  her 
happy." 

"  Do  you  know,  Arthur  dear  ?"  said  Fanny 
in  low  tone,  "  I  think  God  loves  Auntie 
Mimmy  very  much,  and  that  makes  her  so 
happy.  I  know  she  loves  God  better  than 
anything  in  the  world;  better  than  she 
loves  me  even ;  and  she  thinks  about  Him 
always.  Now  we  know  that  people  who 
think  a  great  deal  about  God,  can  never  be 
dull  and  miserable ;  and  so  it  is  that  Auntie 
Mimmy  is  so  cheerful,  and  seems  to  enjoy 
everything  and  love  everybody,  though  she 
cannot  see  them." 

"  Dear  Auntie  Mimmy  !  I  am  sure  I  shall 
love  her.  What  sort  of  a  face  has  she? 
and" — Here  Arthur  hesitated  a  little, — 
"and  cannot  her  eyes  open  at  all? — that 
must  look  very  horrible !"  Fanny  laughed  a 
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little  at  his  mistake,  and  explained  that, 
though  his  aunt  could  not  see,  yet  that  she 
had  eyes  just  like  other  people.  "  Such 
clear,  large,  blue  eyes,  Arthur.  You  would 
not  know  that  she  was  blind,  at  first; 
because  she  looks  at  you  when  you  speak 
to  her ;  I  mean,  turns  her  eyes  to  the  place 
where  your  voice  comes  from.  It  is  only 
after  a  time,  that  you  are  sure  she  cannot 
see  anything,  because  her  eyes  do  not 
change,  and  she  does  not  shut  them  when 
the  sun  shines  full  into  her  face,  as  people 
do  that  can  see.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  will  like  the  rest  of  her  face,  but  I 
think  it  the  most  beautiful  face  in  the 
world,  next  to  mamma's.  She  has  such 
pretty  hair,  just  like  the  corn  when  it  is 
ripe,  and  it  grows  in  curls  all  round  her 
head,  and  hangs  on  her  soft  pink  cheeks. 
Sometimes,  I  think  she  looks  like  that 
beautiful  angel  in  the  picture,  in  mamma's 
room.  Indeed,  Arthur,  it  is  of  no  use  talk- 
ing about  what  Auntie  Mimmy  is  like.  I 
can't  tell  properly;  there  is  nothing  like 
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her  in  tlie  whole  world,  I'm  sure ;  and  so 
everybody  says,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  I  know  everybody  says  that ;  but 
I  never  quite  understood  about  it  till  now. 
I  never  liked  to  ask  much  about  her,  you 
know,  because  she  it  blind.  I  was  afraid 
it  would  be  unkind,  and  so  I  waited  till  I 
knew  I  was  going  to  Fairdown,  and  could 
see  her.  But  I  am  glad  I  did  ask  you  to 
tell  me  a  little.  Now,  what  is  grandpapa 
like?" 

"  Oh,  he  is  such  a  dear,  kind  grandpapa  ! 
He  lets  me  do  anything  I  like ;  and  only 
laughs  if  I  do  wrong  things,  as  I  used  to  do 
very  often.  And  when  aunt  Sophy  was 
scolding  me,  he  often  used  to  make  me 
laugh  too,  with  his  funny  faces ;  and  then 
aunt  was  very  cross.  Grandpapa  is  not  so 
tall  as  uncle  Tom,  and  stoops  his  head 
forward,  just  so.  His  hair  is  quite  a  shining 
white.  I  suppose  he  is  very  old ;  but  he  is 
quite  strong,  and  walks  about  the  fields  all 
day,  with  a  thick  stick  in  his  hand ;  and  he 
has  a  funny  sort  of  hat,  with  a  broad  brim, 
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like  a  lady's  riding  hat ;  and  he  wears  a 
long  coat,  and  great  shoes  laced  up  in 
front.  He  is  very  fond  of  talking,  and 
sometimes  he  talks  to  himself,  as  he  walks 
along  the  fields.  But  I  like  him  best  when 
he  is  sitting  in  his  great  chair,  after  tea ; 
and  makes  us  all  come  and  sit  down  too, 
and  talk  over  everything  that  has  happened 
in  the  day ;  and  makes  me  say  some  poetry; 
and  Aunt  Sophy  and  Aunt  Julia  and  Uncle 
Tom  sing  together ;  and  last  of  all,  before  I 
go  to  bed,  Auntie  Mimmy  plays  a  hymn, 
and  we  all  sing  it,  and  then  Uncle  Walter 
(you  know  him)  reads  prayers,  and  after 
that  I  go  to  bed,  and  then  they  have  supper." 

"  But  you  have  not  said  anything  about 
grandmamma,"  said  Arthur,  who  had  been 
listening  very  attentively  to  his  sister. 

"  Grandmamma  is  such  a  little,  tiddy  old 
lady.  She  is  not  much  bigger  than  I  am." 

"  Oh,  Fanny !"  exclaimed  Arthur.  Fanny 
had  a  bad  habit  of  exaggeration  in  her 
account  of  things ;  and  he  thought  this 
could  not  be  quite  true.  He  could  not  easily 
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form  the  notion  that  so  venerable  a  personage 
as  grandmamma  Chester,  his  own  mother's 
mother,  was  only  a  little  bigger  than  such 
a  girl  as  Fanny. 

"Indeed,  indeed,  Arthur!"  she  began 
with  animation ;  but  seeing  him  look  as  if 
he  were  not  going  to  believe  her,  she 
changed  her  tone,  and  said  in  rather  a  cross 
way,  "  Very  well !  if  you  do  not  choose  to 
believe  me,  I  shall  not  tell  you  any  more." 

"  Now,  don't  get  into  a  passion,  Fanny, 
dear!" 

"  No,  Arthur,  I  am  not  going  to  get  into  a 
passion.  But  I  do  not  like  you  to  say  I 
tell  stories." 

"Well,  but,  Fanny,  what  am  I  to  do 
when  I  think  you  say  what  is  not  quite 
true?  I  am  not  going  to  pretend  that  I 
believe  you  when  I  don't." 

"Well  I  think  you  might  believe  me,' 
said  Fanny,  now  quite  angry. 

"But  I  can't,  because  you  know  very 
well,  you  often  say  things  that  turn  out  not 
to  be  true,"  said  Arthur,  getting  cross  too. 
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"  You  remember  about  the  blue  roses,  and 
the  man  three  yards  high  ?" 

"Oh!  that  was  a  long  time  ago,"  said 
Fanny  scornfully.  "  And  I  was  very  nearly 
right,  you  know;  for  the  roses  had  blue 
streaks,  and  the  man  nag  more  than  two 
yards  high;  papa  said  so.  And  I  don't 
call  not  being  quite  right  in  every  syllable 
I  say,  telling  falsehood" 

"Well,  I  don't  call  it  telling  truth,"  said 
Arthur,  "  and  it  is  so  tiresome ;  because  I 
like  your  telling  about  things  better  than 
anybody's,  when  I  do  not  recollect  your  way 
of  making  them  out  tobe  more  than  they  are." 

"Then  perhaps  you  think  I  have  been 
telling  stories  all  along  about  Fairdown  and 
Auntie  Mimmy  and  grandpapa  and  aunts 
and  uncles,"  said  Fanny  looking  half  indig- 
nant and  half  unhappy;  for  she  felt  that 
there  was  some  truth  in  Arthur's  accusation, 
and  she  was  very  sorry  he  had  come  to  dis- 
believe her  statements. 

"No,  Fanny,  dear;  I  don't  think  that. 
I'm  sure  all  that  is  true,  from  what  I  hear 
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other  people  say,  and  because  it  seems  like 
truth ;  but  it  does  not  seem  like  truth,  to 
say  that  grandmamma  Chester  is  only  a 
little  taller  than  a  child  like  you." 

"  Well,  I  declare  she  is  not  much  more 
than  a  head  taller." 

"  Much  more  than  a  head !"  retorted 
Arthur  derisively,  "  I  call  that  a  great  deal 
taller,  not  a  little'9 

"  Well,  all  I  know  is"  said  Fanny  recover- 
ing her  temper  again ;  for,  to  do  her  justice, 
she  was  never  out  of  temper  long,  "  grand- 
mamma is  always  called  a  little  old  lady ; 
and  she  is  a  great  deal  shorter  than  mamma. 
Do  you  believe  me,  now  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Arthur  thoroughly  satis- 
fied, "  that's  a  very  different  thing." 

"  Well,  grandmamma  is  always  very  busy 
all  the  morning  before  twelve  o'clock; 
giving  orders  to  the  servants,  and  going 
into  the  pantry  and  the  dairy,  and  to  the 
poultry-yard,  and  other  places.  I  always 
used  to  go  with  her  to  take  the  eggs.  Such 
a  quantity  there  used  to  be  sometimes ! 
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because  we  had  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
all  sorts  of  poultry." 

"Hundreds  and  hundreds!"  exclaimed 
Arthur  again ;  "  is  that  quite  true?'7 

"  Well !  how  particular  you  are  to-day ! 
I'm  sure  there  were  fifty  or  sixty  cocks  and 
hens,  and  twenty  ducks,  and  a  great  many 
turkeys  and  guinea  fowl.  It  is  so  nice  to 
go  and  feed  them ;  they  look  so  pretty  all 
together  in  a  crowd." 

"  I  should  like  to  feed  them,  too,"  said 
Arthur.  "  Do  you  think  grandmamma  will 
let  me,  ever  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  she  will,  dear  ;  and  give 
you  some  for  your  own  too.  She  gave  me 
such  a  pretty  little  bantam  hen  and  a  brood 
of  chickens." 

"Is  grandmamma  kind  in  her  way  of 
talking?" 

"Oh  yes!  very,  in  general;  but  there 
are  some  things  she  is  very  particular  about. 
And  then,  you  will  not  think  she  is  very 
kind,  at  first ;  because  she  has  got  a  way  of 
frowning,  and  looking  very  hard  at  you; 
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almost  as  if  she  thought  you  are  going  to 
be  naughty,  but  she  is  not  really  cross.  In 
the  evenings,  she  used  often  to  tell  me  such 
pretty  stories  while  she  was  knitting.  She 
does  such  quantities  of  knitting;  and  if 
you  just  happen  to  take  up  her  work,  and 
drop  a  stitch, — oh !  then  she  gets  downright 
angry.  Now,  you  have  seen  Aunt  Sophy 
and  Aunt  Julia,  so  you  do  not  want  me  to 
tell  you  about  them." 

"  Yes,  but  I  do,  though.  I  only  remember 
that  they  came  here  a  long  time  ago,  and 
that  one  of  them  had  a  face  like  mamma's." 

"  That  was  Aunt  Sophy.  She  takes  care 
of  me  and  mends  my  clothes  and  teaches 
me  my  lessons." 

"  What  ?  are  we  to  do  lessons  at  Fair- 
down  ?"  asked  Arthur,  somewhat  dismayed. 

"Yes,  I  should  think  we  ought  to  do 
some,  if  Aunt  Sophy  will  teach  us.  You 
need  not  mind.  She  is  not  half  so  strict 
as  Miss  Maitland." 

"  But  I  like  Miss  Maitland,  and  I  do  not 
want  anyone  else  to  teach  me." 
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"  Well,  perhaps  you  will  like  Aunt  Sophy 
as  well.  Then  there  is  Aunt  Julia ;  she  is 
the  housekeeper,  and  is  so  kind,  and  gives 
you  nice  things  out  of  the  store-room ;  and 
when  she  makes  pastry  on  the  baking  days, 
I  am  always  allowed  to  be  with  her,  and 
make  little  cakes,  You  can't  think  how 
nice  that  is.  Aunt  Julia  sings  all  over  the 
house,  like  mamma,  only  she  is  much  graver, 
and  never  says  such  funny  things.  She  is 
very  fond  of  Auntie  Mimmie,  and  leads  her 
about  when  they  go  out  walking.  She  is 
like  Auntie  in  the  face  a  little,  and  has  just 
the  same  sort  of  voice  when  she  speaks. 
Now  do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  know 
them  all  a  little  before  you  see  them  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  I  begin  very  much  to  want  to 
go  to  Fairdown.  When  do  we  go?  did 
Uncle  Tom  say  T 

"  No,  but  it  will  be  before  a  week;  because 
I  heard  mamma  say  she  should  see  us  off 
before  she  sent  the  little  ones  to  Worthing, 
and  nurse  says  they  are  going  this  day 
week." 
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"  How  funny  it  does  seem  for  us  all  to 
be  going  away  from  home !  I  say,  Fanny,  I 
don't  think  I  shall  like  anyone  at  Fairdown 
as  well  as  Uncle  Tom ;  he  is  so  kind,  and  so 
very  clever,  and  never  speaks  cross  to  us ; 
and  papa  and  mamma  are  so  fond  of  him. 
I  can  never  like  any  body  else  so  well. 
He  says  he  will  get  a  pony  for  me  to  ride 
at  Fairdown.  Won't  that  be  capital, 
I  say?" 

"Now,  master  Arthur  and  Miss  Fanny, 
your  tea  is  quite  ready,  and  Nurse  is  waiting 
for  you,"  said  the  housemaid  coming  into 
the  room." 

"  Very  well !  Sarah,  let  us  go  up  stairs 
and  get  Nurse  to  tell  us  about  what  she 
remembers  of  Fairdown.  She  lived  there 
when  mamma  was  a  little  girl.  She  says 
Uncle  Tom  used  to  play  such  odd  pranks. 
Perhaps  we  can  get  her  to  tell  us  some  of 
them,  and  then  we  can  teaze  him  about 
them,"  said  Fanny. 

As  they  went  up  stairs,  Arthur  stopped 
suddenly  and  said,  "You  won't  mind  my 
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saying  that,  about  your  not  telling  quite  the 
exact  truth,— will  you,  Fanny?" 

"  No  dear,  I  dare  say  what  you  say  is 
quite  right ;  indeed  I  am  sure  it  is ;  because 
mamma  says  I  do  exaggerate  very  much ; 
and  if  I  do  not  take  great  care  I  shall  come 
in  time  to  tell  lies.'1 

"Oh!  Fanny,  that  would  be  dreadful, 
would  it  not  ?  so  pray  do  try  and  take  care. 
I  will  help  you  to  persevere  as  well  as  I  can, 
if  you  will  help  me  to  persevere  in  trying  to 
understand  and  judge  about  things." 

"Thank  you,  Arthur,  darling.  It  was 
kind  of  you  to  tell  me,  I  know ;  and  I  will 
try  not  to  get  cross  another  time ;  but  it  is 
very  provoking  not  to  be  believed.  I  must 
be  mor«  careful  in  what  I  say,  as  Nurse  tells 
me  I  ought  to  think  twice  before  I  speak 
once.  Now,  sometimes  I  never  think  at  all 
before  speaking,  and  so  it  is  no  wonder  I 
am  not  quite  right.  But  if  we  help  each 
other,  and  do  not  quarrel,  I  am  sure  we 
shall  get  right  at  last." 


THE   JOURNEY   TO  FAIRDOWN. 

IT  was  a  beautiful  day  at  the  end  of 
June,  when  Mrs.  Thomas  Chester  took 
Fanny  and  Arthur  to  Fairdown.  The  jour- 
ney itself  was  a  great  treat  to  the  children. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keynolds  went  part  of  the  way 
with  them. 

I  will  tell  you  how  this  journey  was 
managed.  Fairdown  was  not  near  any 
Railway ;  and  the  quickest,  pleasantest,  and 
cheapest  way  of  travelling,  was  to  go  down 
the  river  in  a  steamboat,  as  far  as  Gravesend, 
where  grandpapa's  great  family  chaise  was 
in  waiting  to  carry  them  to  Fair  down-court. 
Directly  after  lunch,  Mrs.  Reynolds  and  her 
brother  and  Fanny  and  Arthur  stepped  into 
a  coach,  and  Mr.  Reynolds  sat  beside  the 
driver.  They  drove  to  the  terminus  of  the 
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Blackball  Kailway,  where  the  coachman 
was  discharged,  and  they  got  their  tickets 
and  went  into  a  sort  of  waiting-room,  till 
the  train  was  ready  to  start. 

Fanny  took  notice  of  a  great  many  things 
during  the  few  minutes  they  had  to  wait ; 
hut  Arthur  held  his  papa's  hand,  and 
listened  to  something  he  was  saying  to  a 
gentleman  whom  he  knew ;  but  he  did  not 
understand  what  was  said,  as  it  was  about 
politics.  It  would  have  been  better  if  he 
had  looked  about  him,  as  Fanny  did ;  be- 
cause he  would  have  seen  something  he 
could  understand.  But  Arthur  never 
thought  of  that.  When  they  were  seated 
in  the  Railway  carriage,  which  they  had  all 
to  themselves,  Fanny  said  to  Arthur, 

"  I  wonder  whether  the  deaf  old  lady  with 
the  trumpet,  and  the  little  girl,  are  going 
all  the  way  to  Gravesend." 

"  I  did  not  see  them,"  said  Arthur,  "  why 
do  you  want  to  know  ?" 

"Oh!  because  I  liked  their  faces,  and 
they  had  such  a  pretty  little  dog." 
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"I  wish  I  had  seen  it!"  said  ^Arthur, 
" 1  never  see  half  the  things  you  do." 

"  That's  only  because  you  do  not  look. 
Do  you  remember '  Eyes  and  no  eyes  ?'  "  said 
Fanny  laughing.  Now  you  should  open 
yours  a  little;  they  are  quite  big  enough  to 
see  with.  You  might  have  got  a  kind 
word  from  that  nice  old  lady,  and  have  had 
her  ear-trumpet  to  look  at,  as  I  had ;  she  let 
me  hold  one  end  of  the  thing, — tube  she 
called  it, — and  speak  to  her  through  it,  while 
she  put  the  other  to  her  ear,  and  answered 
me,  and  explained  how  it  was  made,;  it  is  of 
Indian-rubber,  and  is  light  and  so  easy  to 
carry,  she  just  hangs  it  over  her  arm." 

"  But  how  did  you  get  to  speak  to  her, 
when  you  never  saw  her  before?  does 
mamma  or  Uncle  Tom  know  her?"  asked 
Arthur,  who  was  sorry  to  have  lost  the 
sight  of  so  ingenious  a  contrivance,  for  he 
had  a  strong  love  for  mechanical  inventions 
and  scientific  instruments. 

"  Oh !  we  do  not  know  her ;  I  saw  that 
she  was  deaf  by  the  little  girl's  speaking  to 
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her  through  the  tube.  The  little  girl,  whose 
name  is  Martha,  was  obliged  to  run  out  of 
the  place  where  we  were  waiting,  after 
Ponto,  the  little  dog,  and  just  then  the 
soldiers  came  in  with  a  poor  deserter." 

"A  deserter!"  exclaimed  Arthur,  "was 
there  a  deserter  there  ?  how  I  wish  you  had 
told  me." 

"  What !  did  you  not  see  him  ?  I  thought 
you  saw  him,  of  course;  though  you  did 
not  run  to  stare  at  him,  as  all  those  rude 
unkind  people  did.  It  was  their  going  to 
the  other  end  of  the  place  so  suddenly,  that 
made  the  deaf  old  lady  think  the  train  was 
going,  and  get  up  in  a  great  hurry  and  call 
out  '  Martha!  Martha!  where  are  you,  child? 
come,  the  train  is  ready !'  She  was  in  such 
a  bustle,  and  looked  so  flushed,  that  some 
rude  persons  stood  laughing  at  her.  So  I 
went  up  to  her  and  took  hold  of  her  tube, 
as  Martha  had  done,  and  said,  '  The  train  is 
not  ready  yet,  the  people  have  only  gone  to 
look  at  something  ;  I  will  go  and  find  your 
little  girl.'  '  Thank  you,  my  dear,'  said  she, 
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and  looked  very  much  obliged.  I  ran  off 
soon,  for  I  was  half  afraid  and  felt  so  un- 
comfortable after  what  I  had  done;  but 
mamma  had  been  watching  me,  and  said 
6  Quite  right  Fanny,  I  will  go  with  you  to 
find  the  little  girl ;'  and  we  went  out,  and  had 
to  pass  quite  close  to  the  poor  deserter,  who 
looked  sad  and  miserable,  with  his  head 
hanging  down,  and  his  clothes  all  in  rags. 
We  found  Martha  just  coming  in,  quite  out 
of  breath, — Ponto  had  run  away  into  the 
street.  She  let  me  take  him  in  my  arms. 
He  is  such  a  lovely  little  dog !  and  does  not 
snap  and  bite  at  you,  like  Mr.  Smith's  Spot. 
We  brought  it  back  to  the  deaf  lady,  and 
she  was  so  kind,  and  let  me  look  at  the 
tube;  and  I  was  just  coming  to  fetch  you, 
when  we  were  all  obliged  to  go  up  to  the 
train." 

"What  is  all  that  long  story  about, 
Fanny  ?"  inquired  her  uncle,  smiling. 

"  I  was  telling  him  what  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  waiting-room,  uncle." 

"  But,  he  was  there  to  see  it  for  himself.'* 
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"  Oh !  but  lie  never  sees  half  the  things." 

"  Perhaps  he  was  listening  to  your  papa 
and  Mr.  Maynard ;  for  he  stood  by  all  the 
time,  staring  at  them  both,  with  a  very  wise 
look.  What  were  they  talking  about, 
Arthur  ?  did  you  understand  anything  of  it  ?" 

"No,  uncle,  not  understand  exactly; 
but  I  was  trying  to  make  out  what  Mr. 

Maynard  meant  by  saying, Oh!  I  forget 

now!  I  wish  I  had  looked  about  me,  and 
Seen  the  deaf  lady's  tube,  and  the  dog,  and 
the  deserter." 

"  Ah !  you  would  have  understood  those 
things  very  well.  Another  time,  my  boy, 
do  not  puzzle  your  brain  by  trying  to 
understand  any  conversation  which  you 
find  very  much  beyond  your  knowledge; 
because  it  is  likely  that  nearly  all  of  it  will 
be  without  any  meaning  for  you ;  and  it  is 
almost  certain  that  you  will  attach  a  wrong 
meaning  to  what  you  think  you  do  under- 
stand. It  is  best  to  pay  attention  to  things 
which  you  can  comprehend.  Now,  I  think 
you  can  understand  how  this  train  is  moved." 
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"  Oil  yes,  uncle,  by  a  locomotive  engine," 
cried  both  the  children. 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  replied  the  uncle ; 
"  but  the  reason  I  asked  the  question,  was, 
because  the  trains  on  this  Railway  were  not 
always  attached  to  a  locomotive  engine." 

"  Indeed,  uncle,"  said  Arthur,  who  could 
not  comprehend  any  other  mode  by  which  a 
train  could  be  moved  along  the  lines  of  a 
Railway. 

"  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  this  to  you," 
said  the  uncle.  "You  will  observe  that 
this  Railway  is  built  upon  arches  all  the 
way,  and  is  elevated  to  a  height  equal  to 
that  of  many  of  the  houses  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  passes.  It  was  at  first  supposed 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  use  locomotive 
engines,  from  the  reason  that  if  by  any 
accident  the  train  run  off  the  line,  it  might 
be  precipitated  into  the  street,  among  the 
houses  and  passers  by,  and  in  that  case,  the 
consequences  would  have  been  most  fearful. 
The  plan  that  was  therefore  adopted  was  to 
run  a  strong  rope  along  the  whole  length  of 
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each  line  of  rail:  this  rope  was  made  of 
twisted  wires,  of  sufficient  length  to  reach 
double  the  whole  distance;  each  end  of  this 
rope  was  attached  to  an  immensely  large 
drum  or  wheel,  round  which  it  was  wound 
by  the  motion  given  to  the  drum  by  steam 
power,  so  that  when  that  motion  was  put 
into  action  it  of  course  unwound  the  rope 
from  the  wheel  at  the  other  end,  and  in  so 
doing  the  train  of  carriages,  which  were 
hooked  to  the  rope,  were  drawn  along  the 
line  to  their  destination.  Do  you  under- 
stand me,  Arthur  ?" 

"  I  think  I  do,  uncle,"  replied  his  nephew, 
"  but  do  you  know  the  reason  why  the  rope 
was  discontinued,  and  locomotive  engines 
used  instead  ?" 

"  I  can  tell  you  that,  also,"  said  his  uncle. 
"  The  rope  often  broke,  or  got  out  of  repair, 
so  that  interruptions  and  delays  frequently 
took  place.  To  prevent  this,  particularly 
as  the  traffic  along  the  line  began  to  increase, 
the  Kailway  Company  found  themselves 
compelled  to  alter  the  mode  of  traction,  that 
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is,  of  giving  motion  to  the  trains.  But 
before  they  did  this,  the  walls  on  each  side 
were  strengthened,  and  the  use  of  locomotive 
engines  adopted,  as  you  see  now.  The  up  and 
down  trains  on  the  first  two  or  three  miles  of 
the  North  Western  Railway,  then  called  the 
Birmingham  Railway,  from  Euston-square 
to  Primrose-hill,  were,  at  first,  drawn  in  the 
same  manner,  by  a  rope ;  but  from  the  same 
reason,  that  mode  was  abandoned,  and  the 
use  of  locomotive  engines  was  substituted/' 
Arthur  paid  great  attention  to  his  uncle's 
explanation,  and  comprehended  what  he 
said,  very  easily;  and  asked  many  ques- 
tions, which  proved  that  he  was  by  no 
means  so  stupid  a  boy  as  he  fancied  he  was, 
while  listening  to  his  papa  and  Mr.  Maynard ; 
and  his  spirits  rose  in  consequence.  It  is 
so  pleasant  to  feel  that  we  are  understand- 
ing some  new  thing.  His  uncle  seemed 
very  much  pleased  with  the  exact  and  pre- 
cise way  in  which  Arthur  told  what  he 
knew,  and  explained  what  it  was  that  he 
did  not  know.  He  said,  that  sort  of  expla- 
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nation  showed  that  Arthur  had  given  his 
attention  to  the  matter,  and  that  he  was 
intelligent. 

Arthur  felt  glad  that  his  Uncle  Tom 
thought  he  was  intelligent,  and  he  looked 
at  his  mother  with  a  smile ;  for  he  felt  sure 
that  she  would  he  pleased  to  see  that  he 
comprehended  some  things  that  had  been 
taught  him,  as  well  as,  if  not  better,  than 
Fanny ;  and  his  uncle  seeing  that  the  boy 
took  pleasure  in  mechanics,  talked  to  him  of 
a  new  machine  which  he  was  going  to  set 
up  at  Fairdown,  an  improved  threshing 
machine.  Arthur  understood  the  principle 
upon  which  it  worked ;  but  he  was  not  able 
to  imagine  the  machine  distinctly,  that  is, 
to  make  a  picture  of  it  in  his  mind.  Arthur 
was  not  a  boy  of  strong  imagination,  and 
could  seldom  form  an  idea  of  anything  that 
he  had  not  seen.  He  was  what  is  called  a 
matter-of-fact  boy.  This  had  always  been 
a  trouble  to  Fanny  and  the  little  ones  in 
their  various  games.  When  they  played  at 
Arabs  in  the  Desert,  for  instance,  Arthur 
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would  never  do  the  Camel's  part  properly, 
though  he  was  the  strongest ;  because,  as 
he  said,  he  had  "  never  seen  a  real  camel, 
and  could  not  fancy  how  it  would  move;" 
and,  if  he  "  had  seen  one,  it  would  he  of  no 
use  for  him  to  try  to  pretend  he  was  a 
camel,  when  he  knew  all  the  time  he  was  a 
boy"  He  "did  not  see  any  fun  in  such 
games." 

When  they  arrived  at  Blackball,  and  went 
on  board  the  Gravesend  steam -boat,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Reynolds  prepared  to  return  home. 
Both  the  children  began  to  look  grave  at 
the  idea  of  going  away  from  their  parents. 
Mrs.  Reynolds  took  them  with  her  into  one 
of  the  little  empty  cabins  on  the  deck,  and 
said  a  few  last  words  to  each  of  them, 
reminding  them  of  their  promises  to  her  to 
try  not  to  get  tired  of  doing  right. 
"  Arthur  is  to  persevere  in  endeavouring  to 
gain  habits  of  attention  and  quickness  of 
thought,"  said  she ;  "  and  you,  Fanny,  must 
go  on  in  your  new  resolution  never  to  ex- 
aggerate or  to  speak  without  thinking. 
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If  you  both  persevere  steadily,  with  all 
your  hearts,  Arthur  will  be  intelligent  in 
most  things,  besides  mechanics;  and  Fanny 
will  be  a  thoroughly-truthful  little  girl." 
Their  mother  kissed  them,  and  then  Fanny 
burst  into  tears. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  ?" 
"Oh  mamma,   you  think  me  a  story- 
teller !"  sobbed  Fanny  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
shame   and  sorrow.      "I'm   sure   I   never 
mean  to  tell  stories." 

"No,  Fanny,  you  do  not  mean  to  tell 
stories ;  therefore  you  are  not  a  liar.  A  liar 
tells  falsehoods  intentionally,  in  order  to 
deceive ;  and  it  is  the  badness  of  the  motive 
that  makes  lying  so  great  a  sin.  But 
though  you  are  not  so  bad  now,  you  may 
become  a  liar  in  time,  unless  you  persevere 
in  forcing  yourself  to  be  exact  and  truthful. 
It  is  by  being  careless  about  truth  at  first, 
that  people  grow  at  last  into  a  habit  of  tell- 
ing lies.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  this  fault 
appear  less  wicked  and  terrible  than  it  is. 
I  know  several  persons  who  were  never 
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made  to  feel  the  sacredness  of  truth  when 
they  were  young ;  who  indulged  themselves 
in  habits  of  exaggeration,  and  misrepresen- 
tation in  description,  just  for  amusement ; 
and  in  a  careless  way  of  looking  at,  and 
thinking  about  things  ;  fancying  that  it  was 
quite  unnecessary  and  tedious  to  be  exact 
in  giving  an  account  of  any  fact.  In  time 
they  got  to  be  indifferent  to  truth  altogether 
in  little  things,  and  scarcely  able  to  per- 
ceive the  difference  between  truth  and  false- 
hood in  great  things.  These  persons  are 
now  habitually  false,  and  those  who  know 
them  cannot  respect  them,  or  believe  what 
they  say.  It  is  not  only  because  it  is  a 
mean  and  disgraceful  thing  to  tell  lies,  but 
because  it  is  almost  the  wickedest  thing 
that  human  beings  can  do,  (as  you  will 
understand  when  you  are  older,)  that  I  am 
so  sorry  that  my  little  Fanny  is  a  little 
careless  about  truth." 

"But  mamma!  mamma!"  said  Fanny, 
"  Indeed  I  never  say  what  is  not  true  on  pur- 
pose. I  am  not  a  liar." 
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"  No,  but  you  must  give  yourself  a  great 
deal  more  trouble  than  that,  before  you  can 
be  really  truthful.  You  must  always  intend 
and  try  to  tell  what  is  exactly  true,  no 
more  and  no  less.  You  will  not  find  it  very 
easy,  at  first.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that 
it  is  very  easy  to  be  quite  true  in  all  you 
say  and  do.  It  is  difficult  to  most  people ; 
there  are  so  many  temptations  to  make  us 
wish  to  seem  better  or  wiser  than  we  are, 
and  to  alter  the  true  account  of  a  thing; 
but  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  for  a  girl  like 
you,  Fanny,  who  are  quick,  and  careless, 
and  fond  of  imagining  and  inventing,  to  keep 
herself  steadily  to  the  exact  truth.  It 
seems  dry  and  tiresome;  but,  indeed,  my 
child,  truth  in  all  things  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful quality  of  the  mind ;  one  without  which 
all  the  cleverness  and  good-nature  in  the 
world  are  worth  little  in  my  eyes.  I  would 
rather  see  you  honest  and  truthful,  than 
possessed  of  all  the  fine  accomplishments 
that  a  woman  can  acquire.  But  I  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  be  strictly  truth- 
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fill,  and  very  clever  and  accomplished 
besides;  both  will  make  you  useful  to 
others ;  but  if  you  are  clever  and  accom- 
plished, and  at  the  same  time  'careless  about 
truth,  it  is  probable  that  you  will  be  more 
mischievous  than  useful  in  the  world." 

"  Dear  mamma,"  said  Fanny  "  Auntie 
Mimmie  has  told  me  something  like  this 
before,  and  I  have  forgotten  it ;  but,  indeed, 
indeed,  I  shall  not  forget  it  now.  I  will 
not  grow  up  a  liar,  or  even  careless  about 
truth ;  I  must  and  will  be  a  good  and  use- 
ful woman.  Do  not  be  unhappy  any  more 
about  this  bad  habit  of  mine.  I  will  cure 
myself;  Arthur  will  help  me,  and  I  will  ask 
Auntie  Mimmie  to  talk  to  me  about  it. 
She  makes  me  feel  what  a  sad  thing  it  is  to 
be  wicked." 

Mrs.  Reynolds  and  the  children  were  still 
talking  when  their  papa  came  in  to  wish 
them  "  Good  bye,"  and  to  take  their  mamma 
away,  as  the  boat  was  about  to  start. 

As  they  stood  on  each  side  of  Uncle  Tom 
on  the  deck,  and  watched  their  papa  and 
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mamma  go  on  shore,  they  both  of  them  shed 
a  few  tears.  Their  uncle  kindly  consoled 
them,  anci  told  some  funny  stories  to  make 
them  laugh ;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
they  were  running  beside  him  as  he  walked 
up  and  down  the  deck,  and  told  him  the 
names  of  the  different  sorts  of  vessels  which 
they  passed  on  the  river.  Fanny,  indeed, 
was  not  quite  so  happy  as  Arthur,  for  she 
could  not  forget  what  her  mamma  had  been 
saying.  She  felt  that  it  was  all  true ;  and, 
more  than  all,  it  made  her  unhappy  to  think 
that  her  kind,  sweet  mamma,  could  not  trust 
or  believe  her,  and  was  sorrowful  on  that 
account.  So,  after  a  little  time,  she  went 
and  sat  on  a  bench,  and  looked  over  the  side 
of  the  vessel  into  the  bright  river  that 
glittered  in  the  sun.  She  did  not  notice 
that  it  looked  beautiful,  because  she  felt 
very  miserable. 

Presently  she  felt  something  beside  her ; 
and,  turning  round,  she  saw  a  little  dog  who 
had  jumped  on  the  seat,  and  was  poking  his 
head  under  her  bonnet  and  wagging  his  tail 
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as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  do  not  like  to  see  you 
unhappy,  little  girl, — come  and  have  a  frisk 
with  me."  It  was  Ponto.  She  began  to 
play  with  him,  and  to  forget  her  trouble,  and 
then  she  saw  the  old  lady  standing  beside 
her.  The  old  lady  looked  at  her  kindly  and 
patted  her  shoulder ;  then  she  stooped 
down  and  whispered,  so  that  only  Fanny 
and  Ponto  could  hear,  "What  were  you 
so  unhappy  about  just  now,  my  dear  ?"  and 
she  held  the  mouth-piece  of  her  tube  for 
Fanny  to  take.  Fanny  took  it  and  was 
about  to  say  "  Oh !  nothing,  ma'am,"  when 
she  suddenly  remembered  that  that  was  not 
a  true  answer.  She  stopped  a  moment,  and 
coloured  very  much.  Then  she  raised  the 
mouth-piece  to  her  lips,  and  said  distinctly, 
"  I  would  rather  not  tell  you,  ma'am." 

The  old  lady  looked  pleased  at  this ;  and 
sat  down  beside  Fanny,  and  looking  into  her 
blushing  face,  said,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  find 
that  you  are  so  truthful,  my  dear,  I  shall 
know,  now,  that  you  may  be  trusted." 
Fanny  blushed  very  much  more;  for  she 
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felt  that  she  did  not  deserve  the  lady's 
praise ;  and  she  was  just  going  to  take  up 
the  tube  and  tell  her  so,  when,  Martha,  who 
was  the  old  lady's  grand-daughter,  came  up 
to  them  and  laughed  when  she  saw  Fanny 
again,  and  said  "  I  am  so  glad  you  are  here, 
I  did  not  see  you  hefore."  "  Martha,"  said 
her  grandmamma,  "  you  may  play  and  talk 
with  this  little  girl,  if  you  like ;  she  tells 
the  truth,  and  is  kind  to  those  who  want 
help." 

"Poor  Fanny!  how  uncomfortable  she 
felt !  it  seemed  so  strange  that  this  lady 
should  begin  talking  about  the  very  thing 
that  was  in  her  own  mind.  But  it  is  not 
right,  it  is  not  truthful,  thought  Fanny  to 
let  her  go  on  in  her  mistake.  So  gulping 
down  her  tears,  she  determined  to  be  brave 
and  tell  her  that  she  was  not  always  truth- 
ful. Still  she  hesitated ;  it  was  so  disgrace- 
ful to  tell  falsehoods,  even  only  for  want  of 
thinking  enough ;  she  wished  the  lady  and 
Martha  to  keep  their  good  opinion  of  her. 
I  need  not  tell  them,  she  thought  again, 
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because  I  mean  to  be  quite  truthful  from 
this  very  hour ;  they  need  not  know,  unless 
I  tell  them.  She  did  not  persevere  in  her 
first  good  resolution  to  tell  them  they  were 
mistaken,  but  allowed  them  to  think  what 
was  not  true.  Now,  this  also,  was  being 
untrue.  You  may  see  by  this,  that  Fanny 
was  very  anxious  that  people  should  think 
well  of  her;  but  not  so  anxious  to  merit 
their  good  opinion. 

She  did  not  feel  quite  satisfied  with  her- 
self, however,  and  sat  with  a  flushed  face, 
looking  down  on  Ponto  and  stroking  him. 
Arthur  now  came  to  see  what  she  was  doing, 
and  his  attention  was  divided  between  Ponto 
and  Martha  and  the  lady  and  her  tube. 

The  old  lady,  whose  name  was  Mrs. 
Clavering,  saw  that  he  was  Fanny's  brother, 
and  began  to  have  a  little  talk  with  him 
through  the  tube.  Martha  and  Fanny  could 
not  help  laughing  at  the  grimaces  Arthur 
made,  and  the  trouble  he  took  to  shout  as 
loud  as  he  could  through  the  tube,  thinking 
that  Mrs.  Clavering  would  hear  all  the 
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better.  Mr.  Chester  soon  heard  Arthur's 
voice  at  the  other  side  of  the  vessel.  He 
heard  him  bawl  out,  "Arthur  Reynolds, 
ma'am."  "  Ten,  going  on  for  eleven" 
"  Fanny ;  shcs  a  year  older  than  I  am." 
"  Uncle  Tom  is  tahing  us  to  Fairdonn" 
These  were  answers  to  Mrs.  Clavering's 
questions.  Mr.  Chester  began  to  fear  that 
Blaster  Arthur  would'  draw  a  crowd  round 
him,  if  he  detailed  all  his  personal  affairs  in 
so  loud  a  tone;  and  he  therefore  stepped 
over  and  bowed  politely  to  the  old  lady,  and 
then  told  Arthur  not  to  shout  like  a  town- 
crier,  but  to  speak  softly  and  clearly,  and 
the  lady  would  hear  him  better  than  if  he 
spoke  as  loud  as  Stentor.  Arthur  lowered 
his  tone,  and  found  that  the  lady  heard  him 
better,  so.  Then  he  asked  permission  to 
examine  the  curious  tube,  and  she  explained 
to  him  its  great  use  to  her ;  that  without  it 
she  could  not  hear  at  all.  Arthur  thought 
her  the  nicest  old  lady  he  had  ever  seen. 

Presently  Ponto  began  to  play  some  pretty 
tricks,  and  Arthur  ran  off  with  Fanny,  to 
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play  with  him,  as  well  as  to  observe  what 
Martha  was  about. 

Mr.  Chester  and  the  old  lady  began  to 
converse  a  little;  and  Mrs.  Clavering  told 
him  that  she  was  just  settled  in  a  house, 
about  seven  miles  from  Fairdown,  which 
"belonged  to  her  son,  Mr.  Clavering,  Martha's 
father.  Her  son,  she  said,  had  lost  his  wife 
two  years  ago ;  and  had  been  travelling  ever 
since,  while  she  had  taken  charge  of  Martha 
at  her  own  house  near  London ;  but  that 
now  Mr.  Clavering  had  determined  to  turn 
his  mind  to  farming,  and  had  taken  a  large 
farm,  called  Ellesdown-place,  and  she  and 
Martha  had  come  to  live  with  him.  She 
went  on  to  say,  that  she  knew  Mr.  Chester 
hy  sight,  and  that  her  son  was  going  to  call 
at  Fairdown-court  to  deliver  a  letter  or  a 
message  from  Captain  John  Chester,  whom 
he  had  known  at  Malta.  Mr.  Chester 
expressed  much  pleasure  in  the  anticipation 
of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Clavering ;  and  said  that 
the  greatest  want  he  felt  in  a  country  neigh- 
bourhood, was  the  want  of  pleasant  and  profi- 
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table  society.  Mrs.  Clavering  assented,  and 
added,  that  it  was  a  want  of  a  more  serious 
kind  in  the  case  of  children  and  young  per- 
sons, than  in  that  of  persons  of  mature  years. 
"  For  instance,  I  cannot  find  fitting  com- 
panions for  my  little  grand-daughter  at 
Ellesdown.  A  deaf  old  woman,  and  a 
grave,  somewhat  sad  man,  of  five  or  six-and- 
thirty,  are  not  very  good  playmates  for  a 
lively  little  girl  of  ten.  I  was  wishing, 
when  I  first  saw  yonr  little  companions 
yonder,  that  I  could  find  some  way  of  invit- 
ing them  to  visit  my  lonely  little  Martha. 
I  hope  you  will  let  them  come  to  Ellesdown, 
while  they  are  staying  with  you;  I  have 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  them,  and  so  has 
Martha." 

Mr.  Chester  felt  all  the  truth  of  what  the 
old  lady  said,  and  promised  that  his  nephew 
and  niece  should  cultivate  Martha's  acquain- 
tance, if  it  was  found  agreeahle  to  both 
parties.  Mr.  Chester  then  took  the  trouble 
of  giving  Mrs.  Clavering  all  the  information 
she  required  about  the  places  round  Elles- 
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down   and    Fairdown,    and    the    principal 
families  residing  therein. 

In  the  mean  time,  Fanny  and  Arthur  were 
making  advances  towards  Martha.  Martha 
was  not  at  all  shy,  and  had  a  little  old- 
fashioned  way  of  moving  and  speaking, 
which  made  Arthur  inclined  to  laugh.  He 
thought  she  was  very  much  like  her  grand- 
mamma. Fanny  thought  it  was  because 
she  was  not  dressed  like  other  little  girls ; 
hut  wore  a  thick  stiff  silk  frock,  made  long, 
like  a  woman,  and  a  silk  bonnet,  with  large 
bows  on  it,  instead  of  a  straw  hat,  with  pink 
strings,  like  her  own,  and  a  plain  pink  ging- 
ham frock,  with  white  trousers,  such  as  she 
wore.  Fanny  thought  it  was  a  pity  that 
Martha  was  dressed  so,  because  it  did  not 
look  pretty.  Arthur  did  not  notice  her 
dress,  but  he  saw  she  was  quite  different 
from  any  other  little  girl  he  had  ever  seen. 
She  walked  along  with  her  head  very 
upright,  and  carried  a  reticule  in  her  hand, 
just  like  an  old  lady.  Once,  when  she 
dropped  this  reticule,  Arthur  stooped  down 
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good-naturedly,  and  picked  it  up  for  her ; 
upon  which  Martha  made  him  a  low  curtsey, 
and  said  with  great  gravity,  "Thank  you, 
sir."  Then  Arthur  could  not  help  bursting 
out  into  a  laugh.  He  had  never  seen  a 
little  girl  behave  so.  Martha  looked  at  him 
in  surprise,  and  then  coloured  all  over. 

"You  should  not  do  so,  Arthur,"  said 
Fanny,  who  felt  quite  ashamed  at  her  bro- 
ther's rude  behaviour.  "You  must  not 
mind  him,  Martha ;  he  is  a  rude  boy ;"  and 
she  took  Martha's  hand,  and  turned  her  back 
upon  Arthur.  Arthur  felt  uncomfortable, 
and  so  he  went  to  his  uncle  and  Mrs. 
Clavering ;  but  he  watched  Fanny  and  Mar- 
tha, and  saw  that  they  were  laughing  and 
talking  together  and  playing  with  Ponto, 
who  stood  on  his  hind  legs  and  begged  very 
cleverly.  Arthur  was  sorry  he  had  been 
rude,  but  he  thought  it  was  very  hard  to 
help  laughing  when  people  look  funny. 

Soon  his  uncle  began  to  talk  to  him  about 
the  various  objects  of  interest  along  the 
river,  which  was  becoming  wider  and  wider* 
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as  they  went  on.  The  sky  was  a  clear  blue, 
and  the  river  sparkled  beautifully  all  over ; 
and  the  steamer  went  on  very  fast,  making 
a  pretty  white  foam  below  her  paddle-boxes, 
and  leaving  a  dark  line  of  ruffled  water 
behind  her.  There  are  always  some  vessel  in 
sight ;  and  the  banks  on  both  sides  were 
green;  and,  on  the  Kent  side,  were  very 
pretty.  Arthur  thought  there  could  not  be 
many  journeys  pleasanter  than  going  in  a 
steam-boat  down  the  Thames  on  a  fine  sum- 
mer day.  We  must  remember  that  it  was 
quite  new  to  him,  and  that  he  had  never 
been  up  the  Rhine,  or  the  Loire,  or  the 
Danube,  which  travellers  tell  us  are  much 
more  beautiful  than  the  Thames.  As  I  dare 
say  you  have  all  been  down  the  Thames,  I 
need  not  tell  you  the  names  of  the  places 
they  passed;  I  will  merely  say  that  what 
interested  Arthur  most  was  the  remains  of 
the  old  Roman  embankment  along  the  water, 
built  to  prevent  the  river  from  overflowing 
the  low  lands.  When  he  looked  at  it,  and 
saw  how  strong  it  yst  was,  and  remembered 
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that  it  was  about  eighteen  hundred  years 
since  the  Romans  made  it,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  how  well  they  had  done  their  work, 
for  it  to  last  so  long;  and  he  wondered  whe- 
ther people  could  build  any  wall  or  embank- 
ment so  strong,  now.  He  thought,  not; 
for  Arthur  had  formed  a  very  high  idea  of 
the  Romans  from  what  Miss  Maitland  and 
his  papa  had  told  him  concerning  them. 

At  Northfleet,  his  uncle  told  him,  many 
steamers  were  built;  he  also  pointed  out 
the  pretty  village  of  Swanscoombe,  on  a  hill, 
with  the  old  church,  half  hidden  among 
trees,  and  told  him  that  the  Danes  had 
landed  there  in  one  of  their  invasions  during 
the  Saxon  times,  and  that  the  place  was 
called  Sweyri 8-coombe,  or  Sn-eyns-hill,from 
the  name  of  their  leader.  At  last  they  came 
to  Gravesend,  and  just  before  they  stopped 
at  the  handsome  Terrace-pier,  their  Uncle 
Tom  pointed  out  to  all  the  three  children, 
Tilbury-fort,  on  the  Essex  bank  of  the  river, 
and  told  them  that  Queen  Elizabeth  made  a 
brave  speech  to  her  army  there,  at  the  time 
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when  the  great  Spanish  Armada  was  coming 
to  invade  England.  Arthur  was  so  much 
occupied  with  looking  at  Tilbury-fort,  that 
he  was  pushed  about  by  the  passengers,  who 
were  eager  to  go  on  shore,  and  did  not^ay 
much  attention  to  a  little  boy  who  stood 
still  in  the  midst  of  the  general  bustle. 
Arthur  was  soon  separated  from  his  uncle 
and  Fanny,  who  went,  with  Mrs.  Clavering 
and  Martha,  towards  the  place  where  the 
tickets  were  taken,  as  the  passengers  land. 
Now  Martha  was  a  sweet  tempered,  forgiving 
child;  she  saw  that  Arthur  would  lose  him- 
self in  the  crowd,  so  she  slipped  back 
quickly  and  went  to  the  place  where  he  was 
still  standing,  staring  across  the  river  at 
Tilbury-fort  and  the  various  ships  anchored 
off  Gravesend. 

"  You  will  be  lost,  if  you  stay  here.  I 
have  come  to  find  you.  Grandmamma  and 
your  uncle  and  Fanny  are  in  that  crowd,  and 
will  have  to  wait  for  us.  Make  haste,"  said 
she,  taking  his  hand. 

"Who  sent   you?"  inquired  Arthur   as 
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they  \vent  on,  being  pressed  forward  by  the 
crowd. 

"  Nobody,"  replied  the  kind  Martha. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come  for  me, 
after  I  was  so  rude,"  said  Arthur ;  "  I  am 
very  sorry,  but  I  could  not  help  it,  you 
looked  so  funny,  you  know." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  I  looked  funny ;  I 
do  not  know  why  you  laughed  at  me,"  said 
Martha.  But  never  mind  about  it,  now.  I 
do  not  mind,  now,  though  I  did  think  it  was 
rather  rude,  then." 

"  I  will  never  laugh  at  your  odd  ways, 
any  more,"  said  Arthur,  "  I  hope  we  shall 
see  you  again  soon." 

"  I  think  you  will,  because  your  uncle 
and  grandmamma  seem  to  be  quite  friends 
now,  and  grandmamma  promised  your  sister 
that  she  would  ask  papa  to  take  me  with 
him  when  he  pays  the  visit  he  had  promised 
your  uncle." 

"  Oh  I  am  very  glad  that  your  papa  knows 
Uncle  Tom.  Have  you  ever  been  to  Fair- 
down-court  ?"  asked  Arthur  getting  quite  at 
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ease,  now  his  good-natured  companion  tad 
forgiven  him. 

"No.  Is  that  your  Uncle's  house?'* 
where  you  are  going  ?" 

"Yes." 

I  know  it  is  a  pretty  place,  ahout  seven 
miles,  oy  the  road,  from  Ellesdown,  (that's 
where  we  are  living),  and  four  across  the 
fields.  You  must  come  and  see  us  at  Elles- 
down— you  and  Fanny.  "  Oh !  here  they 
are,"  and  they  joined  their  friends,  who  were 
beginning  to  look  anxiously  for  them. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  other  end  of 
the  pier,  they  found  the  two  carriages  wait- 
ing, Mrs.  Clavering's  pretty  phaeton,  drawn 
by  two  grey  poneys,  and  Mr.  Chester's  large 
double-chaise.  The  children  were  quite 
sorry  to  part  from  their  new  acquaintances, 
and  they  bade  Martha  "good  bye"  many 
times,  and  entreated  her  to  "  make  her  papa 
go  soon  to  Fairdown, — to  morrow,  if  she 
could."  When  they  had  seen  their  new 
friends  drive  off,  Mr.  Chester  put  Fanny  and 
Arthur  into  the  chaise,  and  then  drove  off 
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to  transact  some  business  in  the  town  "before 
they  started  for  Fairdown.  While  he  was 
engaged,  the  children  found  plenty  of 
amusement  in  watching  the  great  number 
of  people  who  were  going  up  and  down  the 
High -street,  which  was  so  narrow  that  they 
were  obliged  to  walk  in  the  road  as  well  as 
on  the  pavement.  Fanny,  who  knew  all 
about  Gravesend,  as  it  was  the  nearest  large 
town  to  Fairdown,  explained  to  Arthur  that 
all  these  people  did  not  live  at  Gravesend, 
but  that  most  of  them  were  people  from 
London,  who  came  out  with  their  families 
for  a  day's  pleasure  in  the  fresh  air  on  the 
river,  and  to  walk  about  Gravesend.  Fanny 
said  that  many  working-men  and  quite  poor 
people  were  able  to  do  this  once  or  twice  in 
the  summer,  because  the  fare  on  the  steam- 
boats was  so  little.  Arthur  was  very  glad 
to  hear  this,  because  he  had  often  pitied  the 
poor  pale,  dirty  children,  whom  he  saw 
playing  in  the  London  streets,  and  wished 
they  could  go  to  the  sea-side  and  into  the 
country,  sometimes  as  he  and  his  sisters  and 
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brothers  did.  He  now  watched  the  children 
in  the  crowd  very  earnestly,  and  felt  very 
glad  to  see  how  pleased  and  joyful  they 
looked. 

"I  wish  I  were  a  king,"  he  exclaimed 
at  length,  "  I  would  give  every  poor  family 
money  enough  to  come  down  here  every 
week." 

"Yes,"  said  Fanny,  "and  if  I  were  a 
queen,  they  should  all  have  nice  dinners 
every  day,  and  plenty  of  clothes  to  wear, 
and  clean  houses  to  live  in." 

"  I  suppose  they  all  have  nice  dinners 
to-day,  Fanny.  I  mean,  all  these  people. 
That  little  hoy  looks  hungry,  though, — the 
one  looking  into  the  cake  shop,  I  think  I 
will  give  him  sixpence  out  of  my  half-crown; 
shall  I,  Fanny  T 

"Yes,  dear,  he  does  look  hungry. 
James,"  said  she  to  the  man  on  the  hox, 
"  will  you  let  me  hold  the  reins  while  you 
get  change  for  Arthur's  half-crown  ?"  Now, 
James  had  heard  what  the  children  had 
"been  saying,  and  was  very  pleased  that  they 
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thought  of  other  people  who  were  not  so 
well  off  as  themselves,  and  he  knew  that 
Fanny  could  hold  the  reins  properly,  "because 
Tie  had  taught  her  before,  and  that  the 
horses  were  very  steady  and  would  stand;  so 
lie  said,  "Yes,  Missy,  I  can  give  Master 
Arthur  change;  but  that  poor  boy  wants 
meat  and  not  cakes,  and  I  will  just  run 
across  to  that  eating-house  with  him,  and 
get  him  a  slice  of  hot  meat  and  some  pota- 
toes and  bread,  for  sixpence." 

"Oh  thank  you,  thank  you,  James," 
said  Arthur.  James  gave  Fanny  the  reins, 
•  .and  she  held  them  well  while  he  ran  across 
with  the  poor  boy  and  took  him  into  the 
rating-house.  In  another  minute,  James 
was  back  on  the  box  again,  and  told  them 
that  the  poor  boy  was  very  much  obliged 
to  them. 

Directly  after  this,  Uncle  Tom  came 
striding  down  the  street  very  fast,  and  asked 
if  they  were  tired  of  waiting.  He  put  on 
his  driving  gloves  and  jumped  up  beside 
James  in  a  minute,  touched  the  horses 
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gently  with  the  whip,  and  in  ten  minutes 
they  were  out  of  the  town,  and  driving 
along  a  pretty  green  lane  "between  corn 
fields.  Now  they  were  really  on  the  road 
to  Fairdown;  and  Arthur  thought  it  was 
the  prettiest  drive  he  had  seen  anywhere, 
except  the  drives  about  Hastings  last  year. 
Uncle  Tom  was  in  high  spirits,  and  talked 
to  them  a  great  deal;  and  he  and  Fanny 
pointed  out  everything  worth  looking  at  as 
they  went  along.  Arthur  was  highly 
delighted,  he  stood  up  and  leaned  forward 
to  talk  to  his  uncle,  and  could  not  find  words 
to  express  his  admiration  of  all  the  pretty 
country  sights. 

"Oh!  oh!  Fanny!"  look  at  that  orchard, 
all  full  of  cherries !  and  there's  another ! 
and  they  are  picking  them !  See  there's  a 
man  up  a  ladder  in  that  tree !  and  see  how 
pretty  that  barley  looks  !  Is  that  what  you 
call  a  hop-garden?  Oh,  uncle,  how  very, 
very  pretty  it  looks.  How  nice  it  must  be 
to  walk  down  those  long,  shady  walks, 
letween  the  poles !" 
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Uncle  Tom  and  Fanny  laughed  at  this, 
and  said  it  looked  nicer  than  it  was,  for 
the  ground  of  the  hop-gardens  was  very 
rough  and  not  pleasant  for  walking,  as  he 
would  see  when  he  got  home  to  Fairdown. 
Arthur  was  almost  tired  with  delight  when 
they  got  there ;  he  had  seen  so  much,  and 
all  he  had  seen  was  new  to  him. 


FAIRDOWN   COURT. 

W  we  are  on  grandpapa's  farm!" 
exclaimed  Fanny,  as  the  horses 
turned  into  a  lane,  prettier  and  more  over- 
shadowed hy  trees  than  any  Arthur  had 
yet  seen.  Presently  the  road,  on  one  side, 
was  open  again,  and  they  saw  a  gently 
sloping  valley  stretched  below  them,  full  of 
cornfields,  and  meadows,  and  orchards,  and 
top-gardens,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  lay  a 
village  of  thatched  cottages,  scattered  here 
and  there  in  the  most  picturesque  manner. 
"  How  pretty  it  is,  down  there !"  said 
Arthur,  feeling  almost  too  tired  to  admire 
any  more. 

"  Yes,  that  is  Fairdown  village ;  and  we 
have  only  half-a-mile  further  to  go,  and 
then  we  shall  be  at  home." 
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Arthur  felt  glad,  and  leaned  back  to  rest 
till  lie  got  there.  Fanny  was  not  at  all 
tired,  and  was  chatting  with  her  uncle  about 
every  well-remembered  object,  all  the  time, 
till  he  drew  up  suddenly  beside  a  church, 
a  little  old  church  with .  a  low  tower,  all 
covered  with  ivy. 

"  Here  we  are,  Arthur !"  said  his  uncle, 
throwing  the  reins  to  James,  and  jumping 
down  to  help  his  nephew  out.  "  Here  we  are !" 

Arthur  was  quite  bewildered.  He  could 
see  no  house ;  nothing  but  a  barn  or  two, 
and  the  church. 

At  last  he  said,  "  What !  does  grandpapa 
Chester  live  in  a  church  ?  it  is  not  a  bit  like 
what  you  told  me,  Fanny,"  said  he  in  a  tone 
of  great  disappointment. 

"Bide  a  wee,  and  you  will  see/' 

sang  Fanny  in  imitation  of  her  mamma. 
"  May  I  go  in  my  way,  uncle  ?"  said  she. 

"  Yes,  my  dear.    I  will  just  go  to  the 
stables  ;  tell  them  I  will  come  in  directly !" 
And  their  uncle  drove  off  again,  and  dis- 
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appeared  behind  one  of  the  large  barns  before 
mentioned,  leaving  the  two  children  standing 
on  the  rough  step  of  the  churchyard  gate. 
Arthur  did  not  speak,  first,  because  he 
was  quite  surprised  and  could  not  under- 
stand it  at  all;  and  next,  because  he 
was  really  fatigued.  However  curiosity  soon 
got  the  better  of  his  fatigue.  Fanny  took 
hold  of  his  hand  and  said,  "  Now,  Arthur, 
let  us  not  speak  a  word,  and  we  shall  be 
able  to  see  some  of  them  without  being  seen. 
Come  along,  dear."  She  pushed  open  the 
gate,  and  they  were  inside  the  churchyard. 
It  was  all  overgrown  with  long  grass,  and 
there  was  no  regular  path  but  the  one  from 
the  gate  to  the  porch.  There  were  a  great 
many  shapeless  hillocks,  which  were  very 
old  graves,  and  there  were  some  few  newer 
graves  with  stones  and  inscriptions.  The 
whole  church  seemed  to  have  sunk  down 
into  the  earth.  On  one  side,  where  there 
had  formerly  been  another  door,  the  building- 
had  sunk  so  much,  or  the  ground  }iad 
risen  so  much,  that  there  was  very  little 
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more  than  the  top  of  the  old  gothic  door  to 
be  seen.  The  porch,  which  was  now  the 
only  entrance,  was  far  below  the  level  of  the 
earth,  and  you  went  down  three  deep  steps 
into  it.  It  was  all  overgrown  with  ivy,  and 
shaded  by  a  large  yew  tree,  so  that  it  looked 
something  like  a  natural  cavern.  Arthur 
turned  away  from  the  solemn,  gloomy  porch, 
to  look  at  the  bright  shining  ivy,  which 
covered  the  low  tower,  and  he  saw  innumer- 
able swallows,  and  sparrows,  and  other  small 
birds,  fly  in  and  out  among  the  leaves, 
making  a  cheerful  twittering  in  the  bright 
sun-light.  Except  this  noise  of  birds,  not 
a  sound  was  to  be  heard. 

Arthur  looked  all  round  the  church,  and 
observed  the  cluster  of  wide-spreading  yew- 
trees,  stretching  their  dark  branches  over 
one  corner  of  the  churchyard,  and  he  thought 
he  had  never  seen  so  silent  and  quiet  a  place. 
It  made  him  feel  a  little  sad,  so  he  turned 
round  to  look  for  Fanny.  He  saw  her 
sitting  on  the  top  of  the  low  stone  wall  on 
the  east  side  of  the  churchyard,  half  buried 
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in  a  huge  laurel  tree ;  and  just  beyond  her — 
it  seemed  only  a  few  yards  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall — he  saw  part  of  a  building,  which 
he  recognized  at  once  as  Fair  down-court. 
He  wondered  how  he  did  not  see  so  large  a 
house,  when  he  got  out  of  the  chaise.  It 
was  so  close  to  him  and  so  large.  Ah !  it  must 
have  been  those  two  huge  ugly  barns  that 
shut  out  the  sight  of  the  house.  He  was  about 
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to  call  out  to  Fanny  when  he  saw  her  put  up 
her  finger  in  admonition,  then  beckon  to  him, 
and  then  again  point  with  a  face  of  delight 
at  something  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall. 
Arthur  ran  lightly  over  the  graves  to 
his  sister;  and  when  he  reached  her  side 
and  saw  what  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  churchyard  wall,  he  felt  no  inclina- 
tion to  speak — there  was  so  much  to  be 
seen.  Immediately  below  them  was  part 
of  the  flower-garden  of  their  grandpapa's 
house.  There  was  a  delicious  smell  of  roses 
and  honeysuckle  all  round,  which  came  from 
just  under  the  place  where  they  sat,  and  from 
a  bower  just  by.  A  small,  but  beautifully- 
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kept  lawn,  extended  from  this  bed  of  flowers 
to  the  large  glass-doors  of  a  room  on  the 
ground-floor  of  the  house.  One  or  two 
rustic  baskets  full  of  green-house  plants  in 
blossom,  and  two  seats,  were  on  the 
lawn.  A  book  and  a  shawl  lay  on  one 
of  the  seats,  but  no  one  was  on  the 
lawn.  The  doors  of  the  room  which  looked 
on  the  lawn  were  wide  open,  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly  in  the  west,  and  lighted 
up  great  part  of  the  inside,  so  that  Arthur, 
as  he  sat  on  the  wall,  hidden  with  Fanny  in 
the  laurel  tree,  could  see  very  well  what  I 
am  going  to  describe. 

Right  opposite  to  the  place  where  the 
children  sat,  and  at  the  back  of  the  room, 
was  the  fire-place,  now  filled  with  bright 
flowers,  instead  of  a  roaring  fire,  and  over 
the  fire-place  was  a  large  looking-glass,  in 
which  the  lawn  and  the  church  were  reflected, 
and  in  which  Arthur  could  see  himself  very 
plainly  when  he  put  his  head  forward.  A  • 
good  sized  long  table  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  room ;  it  was  covered  with  a  snow-white 
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table  cloth,  and  a  tea  tray,  with  cups,  &c. 
stood  at  one  end,  and  bread-and-butter  and 
pies,  and  flowers,  and  fruit,  seemed  carefully 
arranged  all  the  way  down  it,  and  chairs 
were  placed  round  the  table.  This  sight 
attracted  Arthur  directly,  because,  to  tell 
the  truth,  he  was  hungry  and  wanted  tea. 
A  large,  easy  chair  was  placed  close  to  the 
open  window,  or  door,  Arthur  did  not  know 
which  to  call  it ;  and  in  this  easy  chair  sat 
grandmamma  Chester,  knitting,  while  she 
waited  for  tea.  Grandmamma  Chester,  was, 
as  Fanny  said,  a  very  little  old  lady ;  but 
she  looked  very  dignified,  for  all  that ;  and 
very  kind  too,  Arthur  thought  as  she 
stopped  working  once  to  take  up  a  large 
Persian  cat  on  her  lap,  who  seemed  to  want 
to  rest  there.  When  pussy  was  made  quite 
comfortable,  grandmamma  went  on  with  her 
knitting  again.  She  looked  quite  like  an 
old  lady  in  a  picture,  for  her  dress  was  as 
neatly  arranged  every  day  as  if  she  were 
going  to  sit  for  her  portrait.  She  wore  a 
small,  close  cap,  all  covered  with  folds  of 
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lace,  but  without  any  ribbon,  except  the 
white  silk  strings  which  tied  it  under  her 
chin ;  her  soft  grey  hair  was  very  smoothly 
braided  on  her  forehead.  She  wore  a  white 
muslin  handkerchief  in  ample  folds  round 
her  throat,  the  ends  disappearing  beneath 
her  grey  satin  gown,  which  was  made  in 
the  modern  convenient  fashion  of  tight 
sleeves  and  flowing  skirts.  Over  the  front 
of  the  gown  was  tied  a  white  muslin  apron 
with  a  border  of  fine  lace.  Before  pussy 
was  allowed  to  settle  herself,  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief hf1  been  spread  over  the  nice 
apron.  Such  looked  grandmamma  Chester. 
On  a  cushioned  ottoman  just  outside  the 
window,  with  her  feet  on  the  gravel  path 
and  her  head  resting  against  the  ivy-covered 
wall  of  the  house,  sat  a  young  lady  in  a  pink 
frock,  she  had  some  needle-work  in  her  lap, 
but  it  had  fallen  from  her  hand,  and  she 
was  fast  asleep.  Close  beside  her,  on  the 
gravel  path,  was  a  rustic  bench,  on  which 
sat  a  tall  old  gentleman,  with  white  hair, 
wearing  a  velvet  cap,  a  long  coat,  and  (as 
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Arthur  even  observed),  large  silver  "buckles 
in  his  shoes.  This  was,  of  course,  grandpapa 
Chester.  He,  too,  seemed  as  still  and  quiet 
as  the  two  ladies,  but  he  was  neither  asleep, 
nor  nursing  the  cat  and  knitting,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  next  thing  to  being  asleep.  He 
was  smoking  a  huge  pipe.  A  little  round 
table  stood  beside  him,  on  which  lay  a 
large  book,  his  spectacles,  and  a  tobacco- 
box  ;  and  a  great  thick  stick,  with  a  silver 
head,  was  on  the  seat,  close  at  hand. 

"That's  just  like  them  all,"  whispered 
Fanny.  "I  might  have  known  what  they 
were  doing.  Grandmamma  always  knits  and 
nurses  AH  just  before  tea,  grandpapa  always 
smokes,  and  Aunt  Sophy  always  falls  asleep." 

"  How  very  quiet  every  thing  is,"  said  Ar- 
thur, "  I  never  saw  anything  so  quiet.  It  is 
as  still  as  if  it  were  the  middle  of  night!" 

"  Oh !  you  will  come  to  like  it,  in  time.  I 
am  used  to  it  and  like  it,"  replied  Fanny. 

"  I  do  quite  like  it  already,  it  makes  me 
feel  quite  happy.  But  where  are  you  going 
now,  Fanny?"  he  asked,  almost  aloud,  as 
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he  saw  his  sister  move  gently  out  of  the 
laurel  tree. 

"  Hush !"  she  whispered,  "  I  do  not  want 
them  to  know  we  are  here  yet.  I  am  going 
to  find  Auntie  Mimmie  and  Aunt  Julia.  I 
think  I  can  tell  where  they  are.  I  do  so 
long  to  see  dear  Auntie  again." 

The  two  children  stepped  lightly  through 
the  long  tangled  grass  along  the  side  of  the 
wall  ;*  Fanny  carefully  stepping  between  the 
graves,  and  Arthur  leaping  from  one  to  ano- 
ther, till  Fanny  said  in  a  grave  but  low  tone, 
" Don't  jump  on  the  graves,  Arthur  dear." 

"  Why  not?"  asked  the  matter-of-fact  boy. 

"  Oh !  I  can't  tell  you  just  now ;  but  I 
do  not  like  to  see  it,  nor  more  does  mamma." 
Arthur  tried  not  to  step  on  the  irregular 
hillocks  any  more ;  but  in  doing  so  he 
almost  fell  down.  At  last  they  came  to 
the  corner  of  the  church-yard  where  the 
group  of  yew  trees  stood.  Under  these 
trees  were  several  well-preserved  graves 
with  stone  monuments,  and  on  most  of 
them  the  name  of  Chester  was  sculptured. 
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Artliur  understood  directly  that  these  were 
the  tombs  of  his  mother's  ancestors  and 
relations.  This  thought,  and  the  oppressive 
gloom  of  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  made  him 
feel  melancholy,  and  yet  he  determined  to 
come  again  some  other  time,  by  himself, 
and  read  all  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs ; 
for  he  thought  he  would  like  to  know  all 
about  the  old  Chesters  that  Nurse  used  to 
talk  about.  However,  he  was  not  sorry  tc 
get  away  from  the  spot  just  then. 

Quite  at  the  corner  of  the  churchyard 
behind  the  yew  trees,  a  part  of  the  wall  had 
been  broken  away,  many  years  before,  and 
the  shattered  stones  were  overgrown  with 
moss  and  ivy.  Those  that  were  displaced 
had  been  arranged  so  as  to  form  two  steps 
down  into  Mr.  Chester's  garden,  This  place 
was  called  (no  one  knew  why)  The  Fairy 
Breach.  It  had  been  called  so,  as  long  as 
any  one  at  Fairdown  could  remember. 
Some  low  thorn-bushes  half  screened  it; 
and  a  stranger  might  have  walked  round  the 
churchyard,  without  noticing  this  entrance 
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to  the  garden  of  the  old  Court,  or  Manor 
House. 

Fanny  made  a  sign  to  Arthur  to  stand 
still  while  she  went  on  first  to  reconnoitre. 
She  sprung  to  the  top  of  the  wall  with  the 
ease  of  a  girl  who  was  quite  used  to  the 
high  step,  and  looked  anxiously  round  on 
the  other  side. 

"  Not  here !"  she  exclaimed.  "  I  thought 
they  would  he  sure  to  be  sitting  by  the 
brook.  Come,  and  look  at  it,  Arthur.  This 
is  my  favourite  place !  I  do  think  it  is  the 
very  prettiest  corner  in  all  Fair  down.  This 
is  the  end  of  the  garden.  There's  the 
brook,  and  there's  the  sweet,  sweet  clover 
field  on  the  other  side;  and  this  is  the 
Brook  Lawn." 

Arthur  jumped  up  beside  her,  and  looked, 
and  looked,  and  thought  he  should  never  be 
tired  of  looking.  Then  they  jumped  down 
the  mossy  steps  of  the  Breach  on  to  the 
level  greensward  below. 

This  was  another  small  lawn  about  the 
size  of  the  one  by  the  side  of  the  house, 
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which  they  had  just  been  overlooking. 
Indeed,  the  old  garden  at  Fairdown- court 
boasted  four  of  these  soft  lawns,  which  were 
always  green,  even  in  the  hottest  weather, 
and  being  all  well  kept  and  prettily  situated, 
were  very  much  admired  by  visitors.  The 
front  lawn  was  the  largest.  The  back  lawn 
had  the  great  mulberry-tree  in  the  middle 
of  it.  The  Church  Lawn  (the  one  already 
described)  was  the  most  sheltered,  and  the 
most  frequented  by  the  family ;  indeed,  in 
fine  weather,  it  served  as  an  additional 
parlour;  and  tables,  chairs,  books,  and 
needle-work,  were  generally  to  be  found  on 
the  Church  Lawn  in  summer-days.  But 
the  lawn  I  always  liked  best,  and  the  one 
which  was  little  Fanny's  favourite,  because 
her  aunts  Marianne  and  Julia  preferred  to 
sit  there,  in  the  warmest  weather,  was  the 
Brook  Lawn ;  the  one  on  which  Fanny  and 
Arthur  now  descended  by  the  Fairy  Breach 
in  the  churchyard  wall.  The  Brook  Lawn 
was  of  an  irregular  shape,  and  stretched 
along  the  bank  of  a  clear  little  stream,  the 
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source  of  which  was  in  a  wood,  about  half- 
a-mile  higher  up  the  hill,  at  the  other  side 
of  the  house.  The  Brook  Lawn  was  sheltered 
on  all  sides,  hut  that  facing  the  stream,  hy 
the  largest  evergreens  I  ever  saw,  and  the 
tall  trees  of  a  sort  of  wilderness-shrubbery  ^ 
in  which  the  building  of  birds  had  long  been 
sacred  from  boyish  hands.  In  this  shrub- 
bery, nightingales,  thrushes,  linnets,  tmd 
blackbirds,  all  sang  merrily 

"In  full  throated  ease/' 

as  the  Poet  says ;  so  that  it  was  a  delicious 
treat  to  sit  under  the  two  weeping  willows 
on  the  lawn,  near  the  edge  of  the  stream, 
on  a  bright  May  afternoon,  and  listen  to 
the  sweet  singing  of  the  birds,  and  the 
gentle  gurgling  of  the  water,  while  you 
watched  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  gliding 
over  the  fields  and  meadows,  which  spread 
themselves  across  the  broad  upland  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream.  This  wide  breezy 
ftpland,  now  converted  into  cornfields  and 
meadows,  was  once  the  Fair  Down.  On 
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the  top  of  that  part  of  the  Down  facing 
the  Brook  Lawn,  was  an  old,  picturesque  mill, 
almost  always  in  motion. 

It  takes  some  minutes  to  read  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  place,  but  it  did  not  take  more 
than  one  minute  for  Arthur  to  look  round 
him  and  notice  the  mill  and  the  sunlit 
fields  in  front,  the  beautiful  brook, — the* 
graceful  willows, — the  comfortable  seat  and 
table  beneath  their  shifting  shade, — the  soft 
velvet  lawn, — and  the  enclosing  trees  and 
shrubs.  He  almost  screamed  with  delight 
at  the  sight  of  the  water.  He  "should 
make  a  boat  directly — perhaps,  a  whole- 
fleet  of  walnut-shell  boats."  "  Oh  Fanny  f 
this  is  nice !  I  did  not  think  the  brook  was 
so  large.  I  can't  jump  across  it,  without  a 
leaping  pole.  How  I  should  like  to  get 
across  directly,  and  have  a  run  in  that  field ;. 
How  very  green  it  is !" 

"Xot  now,  dear;  we  can  go  there  to- 
morrow ;  we  must  go  to  the  house  now,  or 
Uncle  Tom  will  be  back  from  the  stable- 
before  us,"  said  Fanny  turning  away  from. 
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tlie  "brook  and  going  towards  a  large  laurel 
tree  at  the  upper  part  of  the  lawn. 

"  Why,  however  did  we  get  in  here  ?  and 
how  are  we  to  go  out  ?"  asked  Arthur  look- 
ing carefully  all  along  the  edge  of  the 
thicket.  "It  looks  as  if  we  could  not 
get  out." 

Fanny  laughed,  and  said  she  would  not 
show  him,  but  that  he  should  try  and  find 
the  path  into  the  garden  and  the  Fairy 
Breach,  by  which  they  came  in.  He  found 
the  latter,  after  running  round  the  lawn 
once  or  twice,  and  peeping  behind  every 
projecting  brush.  It  was  hidden  by  the  low 
branches  of  a  huge  rose-tree,  now  in  full 
bloom ;  but  he  would  not  have  found  it  so 
soon,  if  he  had  not  seen  the  figure  of  a  lady 
who  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  rose-bush, 
but  who  was  really  standing,  as  Fanny  had 
stood,  on  the  top  of  the  breach. 

It  was  his  Aunt  Julia,  who  had  climbed 

up  there  to  look  for  the  children,  having 

heard  their  voices  through  the  shrubs  as  she 

walked  in  the  garden  with  Auntie  Mimmie. 
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She  ran  down  to  them  amidst  Fanny's 
exclamations  of  "  Dear  Aunt !  I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you !  This  is  Arthur !  see  what  a 
great  boy  he  is  now !  We  came  here  to  look 
for  you  and  Auntie  Mimmie !  We  have  seen 
grandpapa,  grandmamma,  and  Aunt  Sophy, 
but  they  did  not  see  us  though.  We  peeped 
at  them  from  the  laurel  tree  in  the  church- 
yard. It  was  suoh  fun ;  they  did  not  guess 
we  were  there — they  were  all  asleep.  Then 
we  came  away  softly  to  the  Fairy  Breach, 
to  look  for  you  and  Auntie  Mimmie,  be- 
cause I  was  almost  sure  you  would  be  sitting 
here,  under  the  willow  trees." 

Miss  Julia  Chester  seemed  very  glad  to 
see  her  little  niece  and  nephew,  and  kissed 
them  both.  Arthur  thought  his  Aunt  Julia 
a  very  pretty  lady ;  as  she  stooped  down  to 
take  off  his  hat  and  stroke  his  hair,  he 
could  not  help  touching  her  long  curls,  to 
feel  if  they  were  so  soft  as  they  looked. 

"  You  don't  mind  my  doing  it  ?"  he  asked 
first.  His  aunt  laughed,  and  said  "  No,  not 
if  you  do  not  pull  them  very  hard;  it  is 
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only  tit  for  tat,"  and  she  smoothed  his 
rough  hair  with  her  hand  again,  and  looked 
at  him  as  if  she  thought  he  was  a  nice 
little  boy.  Arthur  put  his  hand  in  hers, 
and  felt  quite  happy.  He  was  sure  he 
should  like  Aunt  Julia. 

"  Where  have  you  left  Auntie  Mimmie  T 
asked  Fanny  eagerly. 

"  She  is  resting  in  the  middle  arbour. 
Kun  on  to  her,  and  Arthur  and  I  will  follow," 
said  her  aunt. 

Fanny  disappeared  directly  behind  a  large 
shrub.  Arthur  walked  slowly  with  his 
hand  in  his  aunt's,  and  as  soon  as  they 
came  to  the  same  shrub,  his  aunt  said, 
"  Now,  Arthur,  you  must  let  go  my  hand  for 
a  moment,  because  there  is  only  room  for 
one  at  a  time  to  go  through  this  narrow 
passage."  Quite  at  the  back  of  this  large 
shrub,  there  was  a  small  overgrown  path, 
which  was  quite  dark  with  branches.  They 
passed  through  this,  and  came  out  on  a 
gravelled  walk,  with  flower-beds  and  shrubs 
on  each  side. 
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"What  a  pretty  garden!"  exclaimed  Ar- 
tlmr,  "  and  how  large  it  looks !  There  docs 
not  seem  to  be  any  end  to  it !  What  loads 
of  roses !  may  I  pick  one,  just  one,  aunt  ? 

"  Yes,  my  dear !  you  may  pick  as  many  as 
you  like."  His  aunt  walked  on  slowly,  and 
Arthur  went  from  one  side  to  the  other  in 
•wondering  admiration.  They  passed  the 
ends  of  one  or  two  paths  leading  in  various 
directions,  and  Arthur  hegan  to  think  he 
should  never  know  his  way  about  this  beau- 
tiful garden.  Once  he  stopped  so  long  to 
look  at  a  great  bee  struggling  in  the  heart 
of  a  flower,  that  his  aunt  was  very  nearly 
out  of  sight;  however,  he  just  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  white  dress  as  she  turned 
down  another  walk,  with  high  trellis-work 
on  each  side.  This  trellis-work  was  literally 
covered  with  sweet-briar  roses,  clematis,  and 
honeysuckle,  and  the  bees  were  humming 
all  over  it.  At  the  end  of  this  walk  was  a 
large  weeping  ash-tree,  the  branches  of 
which  were  trained  downwards  and  swept 
the  grass-plot  below,  so  as  to  form  a  very 
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pretty  arbour.  As  this  was  the  centre  of 
the  garden  where  all  the  principal  paths 
met,  this  ash  tree  was  called  the  middle 
summer-house.  It  was  furnished  with  two 
seats  large  enough  to  hold  three  or  four 
persons  each.  On  one  of  these  seats  at  this 
moment  were  Auntie  Mimmie  and  Fanny. 
Arthur  ran  to  take  his  Aunt  Jidia's  hand  as 
they  approached.  He  did  not  know  why, 
but  he  felt  almost  afraid  of  seeing  his  blind 
aunt.  Aunt  Julia  seemed  to  understand 
why  he  held  her  hand  so  fast.  She  stooped 
down  and  whispered,  "  You  have  never  seen 
Auntie  Mimmie,  have  you  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Arthur. 

"Well,  you  will  like  her  very  much, 
when  you  know  her  ;  and  I  am  almost  sure 
she  will  like  you.  We  will  go  to  her  now." 

They  went  together  to  the  arbour.  Before 
they  reached  it,  Arthur  heard  a  sweet  voice 
say,  "  Is  that  Arthur,  with  you,  Julia  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Julia,  "  he  is  coming  to 
kiss  you."  Arthur  wondered  how  she  knew 
he  was  there.  He  did  not  know  that  blind 
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people  distinguish  sounds  much  more  accu- 
rately than  those  who  can  see,  and  that 
Auntie  Mimmie  heard  a  child's  step,  as  well 
as  her  sister's,  coming  towards  her.  As 
soon  as  they  were  under  the  long  "branches 
which  formed  the  arhour,  Arthur  stood  still 
to  look  at  Auntie  Mimmie.  She  was  lying 
down  on  one  of  the  seats  with  her  head 
resting  on  a  cushion  and  her  face  turned 
towards  Arthur.  Fanny  had  thrown  aside 
her  hat,  and  was  kneeling  on  the  ground, 
with  her  little  head  "buried  in  Auntie 
Mimmie's  curls,  and  her  arms  clasped 
round  her.  She  did  not  speak  nor  move; 
as  Auntie  smiled  and  disengaged  one  of  her 
arms  from  Fanny's  embrace,  and  stretched 
it  out  towards  Arthur,  saying,  "  Where  are 
you,  Arthur  ?  Come  here,  my  love."  Arthur 
looked  at  the  clear  blue  eyes  that  were 
turned  towards  him,  but  which  did  not  look 
quite  at  him,  and  he  could  hardly  believe 
that  they  were  blind.  Arthur  still  did  not 
move,  for  he  was  thinking  that  Auntie 
Mimmie  was  very  much  like  the  angel  in 
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his  mamma's  picture,  and  lie  hardly  dared 
go  near. 

"Arthur,  where  are  you?  will  you  not 
come  to  me?  do  you  know  who  I  am?" 
and  she  moved  her  hand  about  gently,  as  if 
she  were  feeling  for  him.  Then  Arthur- 
went  quite  close  and  kissed  her,  but  ho 
could  not  speak,  he  felt  very  much  as  if  he 
were  going  to  cry.  It  seemed  such  a  dread- 
ful thing  that  beautiful  Auntie  Mimnrio 
could  not  see.  However  he  was  afraid  she 
would  guess  what  he  was  thinking  of,  so  he 
swallowed  his  tears,  and  kissed  her  again, 
and  said,  "  Oh,  yes,  I  know  who  you  are. 
Fanny  loves  you  very  much !" 

*'  Yes,  love,  and  I  love  Fanny,  and  I  shall 
love  you  too,  because  I  hear  you  are  a  kind, 
honest  boy — you  speak  like  a  good  fellow." 

"  Is  he  one,  Fanny  ?"  she  added  laughing 
and  stroking  Fanny's  head,  as  it  lay  on  her 
shoulder.  But  still  Fanny  did  not  speak. 
She  seemed  to  tremble,  and  Arthur  was  just 
going  to  pull  her  up  by  force  and  ask  her  if 
she  were  ill,  when  a  bell  was  heard  ringing. 
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"There  is  the  tea-hell,"  said  Aunt  Julia; 
"now  we  must  all  go  in  directly.  Are 
you  hungry,  Arthur?  you  look  as  though. 
you  were.  And  you  too,  Fanny,  are  you 
ready  for  tea  ?" 

"Fanny,  niy  darling,  you  must  let  mo 
get  up  now.  We  must  not  keep  grand- 
mamma waiting,"  said  Auntie  Mimmie. 

Fanny  rose  slowly,  and  though  she  tried 
to  hide  her  tears,  Arthur  saw  that  she  had 
been  crying. 

When  Auntie  Mimmie  stood  upright,  and 
out  of  the  arhour,  with  her  hand  resting  on 
Fanny's  shoulder,  Arthur  saw  that  she  was 
as  tall  as  Aunt  Julia,  and  he  thought  she 
was  very  much  like  her.  They  had  both 
pretty  long  curls,  of  the  same  golden  brown 
colour,  and  their  eyes  were  just  the  same 
shape  and  colour;  and  their  dresses  were 
exactly  alike.  As  they  went  towards -the 
house,  Arthur  whispered  to  Fanny,  who  was 
walking  very  much  more  slowly  and  steadily 
than  usual,  because  she  was  leading  her 
Auntie,  He  wanted  to  ask  her,  to  be  suro 
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and  sit  next  him  at  tea-time,  and  to  tell 
him  whether  he  was  to  bow  to  his  grand- 
mamma and  grandpapa,  or  to  kiss  them. 

"Do  just  what  you  like,  Arthur,"  said 
Auntie  Mimmie,  with  a  kind  smile,  "and 
remember  that  I  can  hear  the  lowest  whisper 
near  me.  I  shall  know  all  your  secrets,  it' 
you  do  not  whisper  a  long  way  off." 

They  now  went  into  the  house  at  a  side 
door  overgrown  with  honey-suckle.  Here 
Fanny  and  Arthur  were  going  to  take  off 
their  hats,  when  a  neat-looking  maid  came 
forward,  and  said,  "  Miss  Sophy  had  desired 
her  to  take  the  children  up  stairs,  and  let 
them  wash  their  faces  before  they  went  in/* 

Fanny  said  that  was  "Just  like  Aunt 
Sophy, — to  think  of  washing  and  dressing 
before  anything  else." 

However,  as  Aunt  Julia  said  they  both, 
looked  dirty,  and  that  it  would  refresh  them 
to  bathe  their  faces,  Arthur  seemed  willing 
to  go,  though  he  was  very  anxious  to  havo 
something  to  eat,  and  they  followed  Susan, 
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AND  THE  FIRST  EVENING  AT  FAIRDOWN. 

I  SHOULD  like  you  to  understand  what  sort 
of  a  house  Fairdown-court  was.  Outside,  it 
was  very  old-looking,  and  built  in  all 
manner  of  ways ;  with  high  gable  ends  and 
tall  fantastic  chimneys;  the  roof  was  of 
various  heights,  and  the  walls  of  the  oldest 
parts  could  not  be  seen  for  the  thick  ivy. 
It  covered  a  great  deal  of  ground,  and  it 
was  very  difficult  to  understand  how  it  had 
been  built,  from  time  to  time. 

Now  the  inside  of  the  house  corresponded 
with  the  outside.  Some  of  the  rooms  were 
comparatively  new,  some  had  lattice,  and 
some  had  sash-windows,  and  some  had 
scarcely  any  windows  at  all,  but  were 
ighted  by  long  narrow  slits  in  the  thick 
vralls, — walls  nidc  than  half  a  yard  thick. 
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The  floors  of  the  principal  rooms  upstairs, 
the  doors,  and  the  stairs,  and  their  balus- 
trades,  were  of  polished  black  oak.  The 
rooms  were  rather  inconveniently  arranged, 
one  within  another.  There  were  large  lobbies 
as  big  as  rooms,  and  rooms  no  bigger  than 
closets ;  and  there  were  closets  in  all  sorts 
of  unexpected  places,  and  "passages  that 
led  to  nothing."  Nearly  all  the  doors 
were  gothic  shaped,  that  is,  made  in  a 
pointed  arch,  and  handsomely  carved  on 
both  sides. 

The  thing  that  astonished  Arthur  the 
most,  after  going  up  the  broad  oak  staircase, 
was  to  see  that  every  room  that  they  passed 
went  up  two  steps  or  down  two  steps.  He 
wondered  very  much  that  the  floor  was  not 
all  on  a  level.  As  he  followed  Susan  and 
chatted  with  her  and  Fanny  about  the 
journey,  he  did  not  observe  half  the  novel-, 
ties  about  him.  At  last  Susan  lead  them 
up  three  steps  into  a  very  pretty  bed-' 
room. 

"  This  is  Aunt  Sophy's  room,1'  said  Fanny, 
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€e  and  this  is  my  room,  added  she,"  opening 
an  inner  door  which  led  mto  a  smaller 
room.  Arthur  m  his  eagerness  to  see  Fanny's 
room,  forgot  that  the  floor  was  polished; 
he  slipped,  and  as  he  tried  to  recover  his 
footing,  he  tumbled  down  two  deep  steps,  and 
alighted  in  the  middle  of  Fanny's  bed. 

Fanny  burst  out  laughing,  and  Susan 
seemed  to  think  it  was  a  good  joke.  Arthur 
on  the  contrary  looked  rather  black,  and 
said,  he  had  never  seen  such  a  stupid 
house.  The  floors  were  made  on  purpose  to 
slide  upon,  and  it  was  impossible  to  go  from 
one  room  to  another  without  falling  down  a 
flight  of  stairs ;  he  had  hurt  his  foot  very 
much. 

"  Well,  never  mind,  Master  Arthur,  your 
foot  will  soon  be  well,  after  tea,  I  warrant," 
said  Susan,  "so  come  along  now  off  that  bed, 
and  go  into  your  own  room. 

*•  See !  here  it  is,  next  to  Missy's,  ar.d  there 
ain't  any  more  steps  here  for  you  to  fall 
down.  Your  grandmamma  has  put  you  lets 
of  pretty  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  I'll 
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show  you  a  martin's  nest  just  outside  your 
window." 

"  Come  sLall  I  help  you  up,  dear,"  said 
the  good-natured  servant,  who  saw  that 
Arthur  really  had  hurt  himself. 

By  Susan's  assistance,  Arthur  got  into 
his  own  room,  which  he  was  curious  to  see. 
He  had  really  hurt  his  foot,  and  Fanny 
began  to  fear  he  had  sprained  it ;  and  then 
she  left  off  laughing.  Susan  examined  the 
foot  and  pronounced  that  there  was  no  sprain, 
and  that  he  would  he  well  enough  to-morrow, 
but  that  he  had  better  not  run  about  that 
evening. 

"  Now,  Miss  Fanny,  make  haste  and  wash, 
your  face  and  hands,  or  they  will  think  you 
are  never  coming.  I  will  help  Master 
Arthur." 

When  Fanny  had  shut  her  door,  Arthur 
sat  still,  while  Susan  brought  him  a  basin 
of  water,  for  his  foot  pained  him  too  much 
for  him  to  walk  about.  His  room  was  small, 
like  Fanny's ;  it  had  green  paper  and  white 
hangings,  and  a  lattice  window,  which 
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looked  out  upon  tlie  Church  Lawn,  and  so 
it  fronted  the  tower  of  the  church ;  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  lie  in 
bed  when  he  woke  in  the  morning,  and 
watch  the  birds  go  in  and  out  among  the  ivy 
leaves  of  the  tower.  With  Susan's  help  he 
was  soon  ready  to  go  down ;  and,  now  that 
she  had  bathed  his  foot,  it  felt  better,  but 
still  it  hurt  him  to  walk. 

"  Is  there  no  way  for  me  to  get  out  of  my 
room,  except  through  Fanny's  and  Aunt 
Sophy's?'* 

"  Oh,  yes,  look  here,"  said  Susan  opening 
-what  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  wall,  for  it 
was  covered  with  paper  like  the  rest. 

"  Here  is  a  little  back  staircase ;  this  goes 
down  into  the  kitchen.  There  is  no  bell  in 
your  room;  but  whenever  you  want  any- 
thing, you  just  go  to  the  top  of  these  stairs 
and  call  "  Susan,"  and  I  will  be  sure  to 
hear.  And  if  you  like  to  get  up  early  in 
the  morning  and  come  down  into  the  kitchen, 
I  will  give  you  some  milk  and  bread,  or 
something,  just  to  stay  your  stomach  till 
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breakfast  time.  You'll  be  hungry  enough, 
I  expect.  Here  put  on  your  jacket,  I've 
brushed  it  quite  clean.  You  must  mind 
and  keep  yourself  out  of  the  dirt,  or  Miss 
Sophy  will  be  at  you ;  she's  very  particular. 
Come,  Miss  Fanny,  here's  your  brother  quite 
ready." 

"Yes,  Susan,  I  am  just  ready.  You 
may  open  the  door.  How's  your  foot, 
Arthur  ?  Does  it  really  hurt  you  so  ?  I  am 
very  sorry  indeed,  but  we  will  ask  Aunt 
Julia  for  some  embrocation." 

"  Oh,  no,  don't,  they  will  make  me  sit  up 
all  day.  It  will  be  quite  well  to-morrow. 
Won't  it,  Susan?" 

"Why  perhaps  it  may,  and  perhaps  it 
mayn't.  Now  mind  you  don't  slip  again. 
Here,  let  me  carry  you  down  stairs." 

After  a  little  opposition,  Arthur  consented 
to  be  carried  down  as  far  as  the  parlour- 
door.  He  would  not  be  carried  into  the 
room.  "  It  would  look  so  stupid ;  and  he 
tiid  not  mind  that  little  pain." 

Fanny  "  must  promise  not  to  begin  and 
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tell  about  his  foot."  She  "  always  made  so 
much  of  everything,  she  would  make  it  out 
that  he  had  hroken  his  leg." 

"Well  Miss  Fanny  is  a  good  hand  at 
stretching,  I  expect,"  said  Susan,  "  but  she 
won't  say  nothing,  if  you  don't  like  it ;  will 
you,  darling?" 

"  No,  Susan.  I  will  not  speak  of  it,  if  he 
does  not  wish  it,  I  will  wait  till  he  mentions 
it  himself.  And  Susan,  please,  don't  say 
that  I  stretch  ;  I  am  going  to  leave  off  ex- 
aggerating. 

"  Oh  very  well,  missy ;  better  late  than 
never,  you  know.  Do  you  think  you  can 
walk,  Arthur  ?  Very  well,  now  go  in,"  and 
Susan  threw  open  the  door  for  the  two 
children. 

Here  was  a  confused  noise  of  laughing 
and  talking,  and  the  jingling  of  cups  and 
spoons.  The  room  was  very  pretty ;  and,  as 
we  saw  from  the  outside,  had  large  door- 
windows  opening  on  to  the  Church  Lawn* 
A  large  party  was  seated  at  the  table,  and 
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some  were  seated  outside  the  window  on  the 
gravel  walk. 

"  Here  they  are  at  last,"  exclaimed  Uncle 
Tom,  who  was  husily  engaged  in  cutting  a 
pie.  "  I  hegan  to  think  you  had  died  of 
starvation  up-stairs.  Come  along  here, 
Arthur,  and  have  some  pigeon-pie.  Oh 
well  go  and  shake  hands  with  everybody 
first. — Why,  what  makes  you  walk  in  that 
way  ?  you  are  quite  lame. — Fallen  down  ? 
Have  you  hurt  yourself,  my  little  man  ? — 
That's  well.  Bear  the  pain  hravely,  I  don't 
like  to  see  a  hoy  trembling  and  crying  at 
the  least  hurt.  Go  to  grandmamma ;  she 
wants  you,  I  see." 

Arthur  was  rather  a  clumsy  boy,  and  as 
lie  was  a  little  lame  and  had  to  encounter  a 
great  many  pairs  of  eyes,  he  coloured  a  good 
deal,  as  he  went  up  to  each  new  person  in 
succession.  Uncle  Walter  and  Aunt  Sophy, 
Uncle  Frederick,  and  grandmamma  and 
grandpapa,  he  greeted  awkwardly  and  hur- 
riedly, and  was  very  glad  to  get  back  to  his 
Uncle  Tom.  As  they  all  saw,  he  was  con- 
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fused,  no  one  took  any  more  notice  of  him 
just  then,  and  Arthur  drank  tea,  and  eat 
pigeon-pie,  and  fruit,  and  bread-and-butter, 
in  silence  and  peace;  while  Fanny  talked 
and  laughed  merrily  with  every  one. 

Arthur  was  really  so  hungry,  as  he  told 
Fanny  afterwards,  that  he  "did  not  hear 
half  the  funny  things  that  Uncle  Walter 
and  Aunt  Sophy  were  saying.  He  could 
not  eat  and  listen  properly  at  the  same  time." 
Fanny  said  that  was  a  thing  he  ought  to 
try  to  do,  because  it  was  just  like  a  pig  or  a 
cow  to  sit  down  and  devote  his  whole  mind 
to  eating.  Arthur  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
devoting  his  mind  to  eating ;  but  he  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  like  doing  so,  not  to  be 
able  to  attend  to  what  is  said  at  table. 

"  But  Fanny,  dear,  I  was  dreadfully  hun- 
gry, and  I  am  not  used  to  pigeon  bones, 
and  they  took  some  time;  and  my  foot 
burned  very  much,  and  I  felt  that;  and 
Uncle  Walter's  voice  is  so  strange,  and 
everything  was  new,  and  they  seemed  all 
talking  together, — so  I  do  think  there  is 
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some  little  excuse  for  my  devoting  my  mind 
as  you  say,  to  a  meal.  However,  I  must 
take  care  that  I  do  not  get  to  be  a  stupid 
glutton,  like  Mr.  Swallow,  you  know,  whe- 
never takes  his  eyes  off  the  dishes ;  that  is 
quite  disgusting." 

Arthur  was  not  a  greedy  boy,  but  his  hun- 
ger made  him  appear  so  that  first  evening. 

After  tea,  Fanny,  forgetting  Arthur's 
foot,  proposed  that  they  should  go  down  to- 
the  village  with  a  small  parcel,  which  her 
mamma  had  sent  for  Mrs.  D'Eyncourt  at 
the  Rectory.  Arthur  was  then  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  his  foot  was  very  painful, 
and  he  did  not  think  he  could  walk  so  far. 

His  grandmamma  then  interfered  and 
forbade  his  walking  at  all.  Fanny  must 
put  off  going  to  see  Mrs.  D'Eyncourt,  and 
Arthur  must  remain  in  the  parlour  that 
evening.  She  and  his  Aunt  Marianne 
would  stay  with  him,  and  amuse  him ;  and 
Fanny  could  go  with  Aunts  Julia  and  Sophy 
into  the  village,  where  they  had  some  busi- 
ness. Fanny  did  not  much  like  to  leave 
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Arthur,  but  lie  said  lie  was  sure  he  should 
be  happy  with  Auntie  Mimmie,  who  had 
told  him  she  would  sing  him  some  song? 
and  tell  him  some  stories. 

It  was  quite  as  good  to  stay  on  the  sofa 
and  look  out  on  that  pretty  green  lawn,  and 
listen  to  his  Auntie's  singing,  as  to  go  run- 
ning about  this  first  evening.  He  had  seen 
so  many  things  to-day,  his  head  was  quite 
in  a  whirl.  To  tell  the  truth,  Arthur  was 
glad  when  they  all  went  away,  except  grand- 
mamma, who  came  to  rub  his  foot  with 
some  nice-smelling  embrocation ;  and  after- 
wards Auntie  Mimmie,  who  sat  down  at  the 
other  end  of  the  sofa  where  he  was  lying, 
and  began  to  sing  some  sweet  old  ballads 
without  any  accompaniment.  Arthur  could 
not  take  his  eyes  off  her,  she  looked  so 
good  and  beautiful ;  he  did  not  mind  look- 
ing at  her,  because  he  knew  that  she  could 

not  see  him  stare. 

After  she  had  sung  some  time,  she  leaned 
forward  and  seemed  to  listen.  "Are  you 
asleep  yet,  Arthur  V  she  said  in  a  tone  so 
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low,  that  it  would  not  have  awakened  him, 
if  he  had  been  asleep. 

"No,  Auntie,  I  am  not  at  all  sleepy. 
Do  not  sing  any  more ;  you  must  be  tired,  I 
am  sure." 

"  If  you  are  not  sleepy,  you  must  tell  me 
how  you  left  mamma  and  all  the  little  ones, 
and  how  papa  is, — and  all  about  the 
journey." 

Arthur  began  to  talk  about  these  things ; 
and  he  found  that  his  Auntie  was  able  to 
understand  a  great  many  things  that  he 
described  as  well  as  he  could ;  because  she 
had  not  always  been  blind.  She  told  him 
a  great  deal  more  than  he  knew  about  the 
Thames,  and  the  times,  long  ago,  when  the 
barbarous  Danes  used  to  come  up  that  river 
in  their  ships,  and  land  on  both  banks, 
carrying  off  the  cattle,  and  sometimes  the 
rich  people,  that  their  friends  might  ransom 
them.  She  explained  how  much  mischief 
these  invaders  did  whenever  they  landed; 
stealing  the  crops,  and  burning  the  houses ; 
so  that  the  poor  Saxons  began  to  be  afraid 
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of  living  near  the  east  sea,  or  near  any  of 
the  rivers  that  flow  into  it. 

When  Arthur  seemed  to  understand  this 
state  of  things  thoroughly,  (for  Auntie 
Mimmie  took  great  pains  to  find  out  that 
he  did  understand),  she  said,  "  Now  then, 
Arthur,  I  will  tell  you  a  very  pretty  story 
about  something  that  happened  at  this  very 
place,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great,  when 
a  noble  Saxon  family  built  their  house, 
where  this  house  now  stands,  and  the 
youngest  son,  who  had  gone  to  drive  away 
a  party  of  Danes,  was  carried  away  prisoner 
into  Norway.  This  story  is  called  the 
'Legend  of  the  Fair  Down/  and  is  full 
of  the  interesting  adventures  which  befel 
this  young  man." 

"  Oh  Auntie !  Auntie !  how  kind  you 
are !"  said  Arthur,  starting  up  in  an  ecstasy. 
"  Is  it  all  true  ?" 

"  No !  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  all  quite 
true ;  but  it  was  believed  to  be  true  for  a 
great  many  years ;  and  as  there  is  nothing 
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that  seems  to  me  to  be  untrue  in  the  story. 
I  believe  it  myself." 

"Oh  very  well,  then,  I  will  believe  it, 
too.  Are  you  ready  to  begin  ?  I  hope  hey 
will  not  come  home  till  it  is  finished." 

Auntie  Mimmie  then  related  the  "  Legend 
of  the  Fair  Down,"  which  I  would  willingly 
relate  to  you,  only  that  it  is  rather  too  long 
to  put  into  this  little  book. 

When  it  was  over,  Arthur  had  just  time 
to  ask  his  aunt  a  few  questions  concerning 
the  Sea  Kings  and  their  ways  of  living,  and 
to  assure  her  he  had  never  heard  or  read  a 
prettier  story — when  his  uncles  and  aunts 
and  Fanny  came  in.  Shortly  after,  the  bell 
was  rung,  and  then  grandpapa  and  grand- 
mamma came  in  to  prayers.  Uncle  Walter 
t  ook  his  seat  at  a  small  table,  where  there 
•  >'ere  a  great  Bible  and  prayer-book.  The 
r  crvants  came  in,  and  then  all  the  family 
sat  down  to  prayers.  Immediately  after- 
wards, Arthur  and  Fanny  wished  every  one 
good  night,  and  went  to  bed,  This  ended 
Arthur's  first  evening  at  Fairdown. 
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ARTHUR  slept  very  soundly  that  night ; 
so  soundly  that  he  did  not  hear  the 
hymn  that  was  sung  in  the  room  "below  him 
"by  the  rest  of  the  family,  half  an  hour  after 
he  was  in  bed.  When  he  woke  the  next 
morning,  he  did  not  quite  understand  where 
he  was.  A  bright  light  shone  on  his  face 
as  he  lay  in  bed,  and  he  heard  the  loud 
chirping  and  twittering  of  swallows  and 
sparrows.  He  sat  up,  and  rubbed  his  eyes, 
and  remembered  he  was  at  Fairdown. 

How  clear  the  sky  looked !  He  began  to 
think  he  had  overslept  the  time  at  which  he 
said  he  should  get  up,  and  go  with  Fanny 
to  see  the  garden,  before  breakfast. 

He  got  up  in  a  great  hurry;  he  heard 
voices  and  rough  laughter, — it  must  be  very 
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late, — perhaps  every  body  was  down  at 
breakfast.  He  alarmed  himself  without 
cause ;  for  none  of  the  family  were  awake 
yet ;  it  was  just  five  o'clock,  and  the  noise 
he  heard  was  made  by  some  of  the  labourers 
on  the  farm,  who  were  taking  their  breakfast 
in  the  kitchen. 

However,  Arthur  was  very  anxious  to  get 
down  stairs,  thinking  it  was  late.  He 
opened  his  window  and  peeped  out,  just  to 
scent  the  morning  air.  It  was  delicious, 
and  he  longed  to  be  out  in  the  garden. 

There  was  one  thing  which  Arthur  never 
neglected  to  do  when  he  got  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, because  his  mamma  had,  at  first, 
required  him  to  attend  to  it,  to  please  her, 
and  because  it  was  right ;  now,  he  had  got 
into  a  regular  habit  of  doing  it,  and  would 
no  more  think  of  omitting  to  take  a 
sponging  bath  than  of  neglecting  to  say  his 
prayers  or  to  eat  his  breakfast.  This  morn- 
ing he  enjoyed  the  fresh,  soft  water  which 
Susan  had  placed  for  his  bath  the  previous 
night,  more  than  you  can  well  imagine. 
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He  made  so  much  noise  splashing  about, 
that  he  woke  Fanny,  who  was  asleep  in  the 
next  room.  She  jumped  out  of  bed  and 
knocked  gently  at  his  door.  "How  early 
you  are  getting  up,  Arthur !" 

"  Is  it  early  ?  I'm  so  glad.  That's  capi- 
tal, I  thought  it  was  late.  I  shall  soon  be 
dressed,  and  then  I  will  go  into  the  garden, 
and  wait  for  you.  Be  quick,  as  quick  as 
ever  you  can." 

Fanny  promised  to  be  quick,  and  begged 
him  not  to  talk  any  more,  as  Aunt  Sophy 
might  be  disturbed  by  the  noise  he  made  ; 
for  whenever  Arthur  was  pleased  he  always 
talked  very  loud. 

When  he  was  dressed,  he  said  his  prayers, 
and  looked  out  of  the  window,  to  see  how 
the  young  martins  were  going  on  in  the  nest 
just  under  it.  He  saw  the  mother-bird 
perched  on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  and  the 
young  ones  jerking  up  their  heads,  to  look 
over  it,  and  stretching  out  their  wide  throats 
for  food.  The  mother  looked  alarmed,  when 
she  saw  Arthur  put  out  his  hand  to  push 
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away  a  leaf,  that  lie  might  look  into  the  nest 
better.  Arthur  was  a  kind-hearted,  little 
boy,  and  the  poor  bird's  distress  made  him 
move  away. 

"I  should  like  a  nest  and  some  eggs," 
thought  he,  "  but  I  should  not  like  to  take 
those  poor  little  things  from  their  mother ; 
besides,  they  are  under  my  window,  and  I 
ought  to  protect  them." 

This  was  by  no  means  good  reasoning  on 
Arthur's  part,  but  he  was  only  ten  years  of 
age,  and  was  not  a  clever  boy,  so  that  he 
could  not  always  know  the  reason  which 
prompted  him  to  do  a  kind  thing.  But  he 
did  not  do  the  fewer  kind  things,  on  that 
account. 

As  Fanny  would  not  be  ready  before  half 
an  hour,  he  took  out  of  his  box  a  favourite 
hockey  stick,  and  telling  her  he  would  Avait 
about  the  garden,  till  she  came,  he  opened 
the  door  which  lead  to  the  back  stairs.  He 
soon  made  his  way  down  these  stairs,  and 
came  to  a  door  at  the  bottom,  which  seemed 
to  be  fastened  on  the  other  side.  He  heard 
no 
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the  same  rough  voices  laughing  and  talk- 
ing ;  and  knocked  loudly  to  make  some  one 
come  and  open  the  door.  An  old  woman, 
with  a  strange  sort  of  cap,  a  short  stuff 
gown,  and  large  white  apron,  opened  the  door. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  him  she  exclaimed, 
"Lawk  a  daisy,  sir!  Here  he  the  little 
gentleman  as  hurt  his  foot.  What  do  you 
please  to  want,  master  ?" 

"I  want  Susan,  if  you  please,"  replied 
Arthur. 

"  Well,  you  be  a  nice  spoken  little  fellow, 
any  ways,  and  the  mortal  image  of  your  Ma, 
you  are,  I  will  say.  I  hope  she  is  well." 

"  She  is  very  well,  thank  you.  Who  are 
you?"  asked  Arthur. 

"  Why,  for  the  matter  of  that,  my  name  is 
Polly  Stokes,  but  I  am  called  Cook.  Your 
mamma  knows  me  very  well/' 

"  Yes,"  said  Arthur,  "  and  she  says  you 
are  worth  knowing.  She  says  you  are  the 
only  good-tempered  cook  she  ever  knew,  and 
she  told  me  to  give  you  something.  If  you 
will  wait  a  minute,  I  will  go  and  fetch  it." 
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So  saying,  Arthur  began  to  climb  up  the 
steep  stairs  to  his  bed-room  again,  qiiite 
unmindful  of  half  a  dozen  men  in  smock 
frocks,  who  were  seated  at  a  table  caving 
porridge  and  bacon  for  breakfast. 

"  That's  a  nice  little  chap,  any  how,"  said 
one  of  the  men. 

"  Yes,  he  comes  of  a  good  stock,"  said 
the  cook.  "I  wonder  what  that  blessed 
Miss  Carey  (she  always  called  Mrs.  Reynolds 
by  her  maiden  name)  has  sent  me !" 

Arthur  came  running  down  stairs,  with  a 
nice,  new  plaid  shawl,  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  give  the  old  cook,  as  a  present  from 
his  mamma.  And  then  he  gave  her  ano- 
ther parcel,  saying,  "  And  nurse,  Nurse  Ellis, 
you  know,  sent  you  that,  with  her  love." 
It  was  some  nice  warm  flannel  for  the 
winter. 

Polly  Stokes  was  quite  overwhelmed  with 
pleasure  at  these  tokens  of  affection  from  her 
former  young  mistress,  and  from  her  fellow 
servant.  She  asked  Arthur  if  he  was  a  scho- 
lar. Upon  which  Arthur  replied,  with  a  deep 
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blush,  "  No,"  and  that  "  it  was  thought  he 
never  would  be." 

At  this,  the  cook  and  all  the  men  looked 
at  Arthur  with  wonder,  and  the  former  said, 
"  That's  a  bad  job.  Its  a  fine  thing  to  be  a 
scholar.  I  hope  you  ain't  as  bad  as  I  was, 
I  could  never  make  any  hand  of  my  book. 
Xow,  you  see,  whenever  I  want  to  write  a  bit 
of  a  letter  to  my  sen  in  July,  or  to  your 
blessed  mamma,  may  be,  to  thank  her  for 
some  kindness,  I  can't  do  it  myself,  and 
have  to  ask  some  one  to  do  it  for  me. 
Oh!  its  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  scholar, 
and  to  write  a  proper  good  letter!  You 
must  make  haste  and  try  hard,  for  you'll 
never  be  a  man  till  you  are  a  scholar. 

"That's  the  best  part  of  the  difference 
between  gentlefolks,  like  your  papa  and 
mamma,  and  poor  folks  like  us.  Well ! 
I'm  sorry  you're  not  a  scholar,  Master 
Arthur ;  little  Missy  is  a  fine  scholar,  and 
used  to  write  letters  for  me." 

"  Oh !  if  you  mean,  can  I  write  a  letter  lor 
you?  I  can  do  that;  only  my  writing  is 
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not  nearly  so  good  as  Fanny's,  and  I  do  not 
spell  well." 

"  Oh !  I  thought  you  were  a  little  of  a 
scholar,"  said  the  old  woman  putting  her 
hand  on  his  head.  "  That's  right,  you'll  be 
a  learned  gentleman,  in  time,  I  dare  say. 
So  will  you  just  write  to  your  blesse  1 
mamma  for  me,  and  tell  her  I  humbly  thank 
her  for  her  present,  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  too." 

"Yes,  that  I  will,"  said  Arthur.   "And 
now  where's  Susan  V9 

"  She  has  not  come  down  yet, — a  lazy 
thing !  But  what  do  you  want  with  her  ?" 

"  Why,  she  promised,  if  I  got  up  early,  and 
wanted  to  go  out  before  breakfast,  she  would 
give  ine  some  milk  and  some  bread." 

"  You  shall  have  some  directly,  without 
waiting  for  her.     Come  "with  me,"  and  the 
old  woman  trotted  briskly,  first  to  the  pan- 
try, where  she  cut  off  a  thick  slice  of  home-   - 
Laked  bread,  and  then  away  out  through   * 
some  back  offices  to  the  dairy.     Here  the 
dairy-maid  was  just  bringing  in  some  pails 
of  new  milk ;  and  the  cook  gave  Arthur  a 
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mug  of  this ;  it  was  quite  warm,  and  tasted 
very  much,  tetter  than  the  milk  he  was 
accustomed  to  have  at  home  in  London.  As. 
he  drank  his  milk  and  ate  his  bread,  he 
watched  the  dairy-maid  arranging  her  pans 
of  new  milk  and  skimming  the  cream  off 
some  that  had  been  standing  since  the  day 
before.  That  was  for  the  parlour  breakfast, 
she  told  him.  Then  she  showed  him  the 
churns  for  making  butter;  and  promised 
him,  that  if  he  came  to  her  the  next  morning 
at  the  same  time,  he  should  help  her  to  make 
butter. 

After  a  few  minutes  the  cook  and  dairy- 
maid said  they  must  go  in  to  breakfast ;  and 
Arthur  asked  the  way  into  the  garden.  The 
dairy-maid,  who  was  very  good  natured,  ran 
to  show  him  the  way,  and  the  cook  wished 
him  a  pleasant  walk,  and  went  back  to  the 
kitchen. 

As  soon  as  Arthur  found  himself  alone  in 
the  garden,  he  began  to  think  he  would  wait 
for  Fanny  to  show  him  about  it ;  so  he  kept 
close  to  the  house  and  examined  the  outside 
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of  it;  walking  along  the  gravel  path  that 
ran  all  round.  In  this  way  he  came  to  the 
front  gate,  which  he  had  not  yet  seen. 

It  stood  invitingly  open ;  a  man  was  at 
work  on  the  lawn.  Arthur  asked  him  if  he 
might  go  out-side  the  gate. 

The  man  replied  in  a  gruff,  good-natured 
way,  "  Ay !  ay !  you  may  go  out — you  can't 
take  no  hurt,  this  side  the  village.  It's  all 
the  Master's  land,  and  you  may  go  in  at  all 
the  gates  you've  a  mind  to  open.'* 

Arthur  ran  off,  full  of  glee.  It  seemed 
like  travelling  in  an  undiscovered  country. 
Here  he  was,  alone,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  at  Fairdown,  with  liberty  to 
wander  about  by  himself.  He  began  to 
wonder  whether  he  should  meet  with  any 
adventures  worth  telling  when  he  should  go 
home  to  breakfast.  The  road  he  was  jump- 
ing and  running  along  had  high  banks  over- 
shadowed with  trees  on  each  side.  The 
birds  were  singing,  as  if  they  were  trying 
which  should  sing  the  loudest,  and  every 
moment  Arthur  stopped  to  gather  some  of 
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tlie  pretty  wild  flowers  on  the  banks.  He 
felt  sure  Aunt  Julia  would  like  them ; 
Auntie  Mimmie  could  not  see  them,  he 
remembered,  and  the  remembrance  made 
him  sorry.  But,  thought  he,  she  can  hear 
these  birds,  and  poor  Mrs.  Clavering  cannot. 

Then  he  thought  of  little  Martha  Claver- 
ing, and  how  sweet-tempered  she  had  been 
after  he  had  laughed  at  her  so  rudely.  He 
hoped  her  papa  would  bring  her  soon,  for 
he  should  like  her  to  see  what  a  beautiful 
place  Fairdown  was. 

Whenever  he  came  to  a  gate,  he  climbed 
up  the  bank,  to  look  where  it  lead  to ;  it 
was  generally  into  some  pretty  field.  All 
the  gates  on  one  side  the  road  commanded 
a  view  of  the  Church  and  his  grandfather's 
house,  which  looked  like  one  large  building- 
half  hidden  in  ivy.  The  gates  on  the  other 
side  almost  always  showed  a  low  white 
house,  with  a  garden  and  paddock,  which 
looked  to  be  very  near. 

One  gate  on  this  side  was  a  very  little  one, 
and,  instead  of  opening  into  a  field,  it  led 
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into  a  small  wood.     Now  Arthur  had  never 

been  into  a  wood  in  his  life,  and  as  he  stood 

at  this  gate  the  wind  waved  the  trees  gently, 

and  the  sun-beams  streamed  down  under  the 

branches,  and  showed  a  profusion  of  wild 

flowers  and  moss,  and  a  path  winding  away 

among  them.     This  seemed  to  Arthur  more 

beautiful  than  anything  he  had  yet  seen  at 

Fairdown;  so,  forgetting  that  Fanny  was 

probably  down  in  the  garden  looking  for  him, 

he  opened  the  gate  and  went  into  the  wood. 

It  struck  rather  cold  under  the  trees,  after 

running  in  the  warm  sunshine ;  but  Arthur 

did  not  mind  that,  for  he  was  too  much 

occupied  in  watching  the  new  things  which 

were  all  round  him.     Once  he  saw  a  hare 

run  across  the  path ;  soon  after  he  saw  a 

wood  mouse,  and  then  he  saw  a  real,  wild 

squirrel  run  up  a  tree,  and  peep  down  at 

him,  with  its  pretty  bright  eyes;  popping 

its  head  first  on  one  side  of  a  bough  and 

then  on  the  other.     Arthur  stood  a  long 

time  watching  it,  and  then  walked  on  slowly, 

picking  wild  strawberries  and  eating  them. 
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Soon  he  recollected  that  Fanny  was  fond 
of  them,  so  he  took  off  his  hat  and  laid  some 
fresh  leaves  in  the  crown  of  it ;  then  he  put 
his  flowers  carefully  on  one  side,  and  began 
putting  in  the  strawberries  beside  them. 
He  walked  on  slowly,  forgetting  every  thing 
but  the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  and  very 
happy  he  was. 

At  last,  his  attention  was  called  to  a  new 
sound;  it  was  neither  the  song  of  a  bird, 
nor  the  wind  among  the  trees.  It  sounded 
like  the  babbling  of  water, — like  the  noise 
of  the  stream  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden 
at  his  grandfather's.  Arthur  was  curious  to 
find  out  what  it  was ;  so  he  left  the  path 
and  followed  the  sound.  He  came  in  a  few 
minutes  to  an  open  space  in  the  wood, 
where  was  a  mound  of  the  greenest  grass  in 
the  world.  On  this  mound  grew  two  or 
three  beautiful  birch  and  willow  trees ;  and 
a  bright,  clear  spring  babbled  up  out  of  the 
ground  under  the  trees;  and  had  worn  a 
channel  for  itself  down  one  side  of  the 
mound,  whence  it  wound  its  way  in  a  spark- 
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ling  thread  through  the  wood,  growing  wider 
and  wider  by  the  addition  of  other  little 
streams  like  itself,  till  it  formed  quite  a 
respectable  brook  below  Mr.  Chester's  gar- 
den, and  grew  larger  and  larger  till  it  ran 
into  the  Medway. 

Arthur  stood  transfixed  in  admiration  of 
this  beautiful  spring ;  I  need  scarcely  say  he 
had  never  seen  anything  like  it  before. 
Presently  he  saw  that  there  was  some  one 
under  the  trees.  It  was  a  great  boy,  lying 
down,  reading.  When  he  saw  Arthur,  he 
raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  looked  at 
him  deliberately. 

Arthur  saw  that  he  had  a  noble  and  kind, 
or,  as  he  called  it,  a  nice  face ;  so  he  was 
not  at  all  afraid.  He  Avent  straight  up  to  him, 
and  said,  "What  a  pretty  place  this  is! 
What  is  the  name  of  it  ?  do  you  know  T 

"It  is  called  Spring  wood. — Are  you 
Arthur  Reynolds  ?" 

"  Yes !  What  made  you  think  that  was 
my  name  ?" 

"  Because  you  are  a  stranger  here,  and  I 
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know  that  Mr.  Tom  Chester  was  to  bring 
you  down,  yesterday.  Besides,  you  are 
very  like  Fanny." 

"Do  you  know  my  sister  Fanny,  and 
Uncle  Tom  ?  What  is  your  name  ?  where  do 
you  live  ?  You  are  a  gentleman's  son,  are 
you  not  ?" 

His  new  acquaintance  smiled  and  said, 
"  You  ask  a  great  many  questions.  How- 
ever, I  will  try  and  answer  them.  I  am  a 
gentleman's  son.  My  father  is  the  Rec- 
tor of  Fairdown.  I  live  in  the  white  house, 
down  yonder,  with  the  paddock.  That  is 
the  Rectory ;  and  this  very  wood,  where  you 
have  been  wandering,  and  gathering  those 
wild  flowers  and  strawberries,  belongs  to  my 
father.  So  you  have  been  tresspassing  the 
very  first  day  of  your  coming.  Oh !  a  man 
told  you,  you  might  go  in  at  any  gate  you 
liked ;  did  he  ?  a  queer  sort  of  fellow  he 
must  be.  Do  people  do  that  in  London  ?  I 
fancy  not." 

Arthur  thought  at  first  that  he  was 
in  earnest,  and  began  to  say  he  was  sorry. 
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Then  lie  saw,  by  his  companion's  face, 
that  he  was  not  in  earnest ;  so  he  stopped 
and  said,  "  Ah !  I  know  you  are  only  jok- 
ing. I  have  done  no  harm,  I  ana  sure." 

"  No !  no !  you  were  quite  right  to  come 
in;  and  I  am  glad  you  like  the  wood. 
I  hope  you  will  come  again  as  often  as  you 
like.  But  you  asked  some  other  questions. 
Let  me  see.  Oh,  you  wanted  to  know  my 
name.  It  is  Frank  D'Eyncourt.  Then  you 
ask  me,  whether  I  know  your  sister  and  un- 
cle. To  which  I  reply,  yes ;  I  know  them 
very  well.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know 
how  I  like  them.  To  which  I  reply,  very 
much.  And  now,  what  do  you  think  of 
me  ?  you  look  as  if  you  were  astonished." 

"  I  don't  know  to  what  think  of  you,  but 
I  like  you." 

"That  will  do,  old  fellow,"  said  Frank. 
"  Come  and  sit  down  by  me,  and  let  us  have 
some  more  talk ;  for  I  like  the  look  of  you 
well  enough." 

"  I  should  like  to  stop,  but  I  must  not, 
just  now.  I  promised  Fanny  to  wait  for 
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her  in  the  garden ;  but.  somehow,  I  forgot 
all  about  it,  and  rambling  about  found  my 
way  here." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  did ;  for  now  we 
have  made  acquaintance,  and  Fanny  will 
come  after  you,  and  so  I  shall  see  her  too. 
There !  am  I  not  right  ?  Here  she  comes," 
and  Fanny  came  running  through  the  wood 
and  up  the  mound,  as  he  spoke. 

Frank  jumped  up  to  meet  her,  which  was 
something  for  Frank,  as  he  was  a  very 
lazy  boy.  When  he  stood  up,  Arthur  saw 
that  he  was  tall  and  strong. 

"Well,  Fanny,"  said  Frank,  "so  you 
have  come  back  to  Fairdown  again.  We 
began  to  fear  you  w^ere  never  coming  any 
more." 

Fanny  shook  hands  heartily  with  Frank, 
and  seemed  very  glad ~  to  see  him.  She 
looked  round  fearfully  for  a  moment,  and 
then  seemed  relieved  as  she  said,  "Oh, 
Harry  is  not  here !" 

"No,  Harry  is  still  in  bed.  But  he 
talked  of  go'ng  up  after  breakfast,  to  plague 
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you  a  little,  and  see  what  Arthur  is 
made  of." 

"  Did  lie  ?  I  shall  let  him  know  I  am  too 
old  now,  to  cry  when  he  teazes  me.  But  I 
say,  Frank,  dear,"  and  she  put  her  face  up 
to  his,  "  you  won't  let  him  worry  Arthur, 
will  you  ?  He  is  such  a  little  fellow." 

"Not  so  little,  either,"  said  Arthur, 
drawing  himself  up.  Who's  Harry  ?" 

"A  mischievous  hrother  of  mine,  who 
will  make  mince -meat  of  you,  if  he  thinks 
you  are  a  coward,  (which  you're  not,  I  see), 
and  whom  I'll  keep  in  order  whenever  he 
gets  troublesome  to  you."  Then  he  spoke  to 
Fanny,  who  hung  on  his  arm  in  a  state  of 
unusual  alarm. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  darling  ?  Do 
you  think  Harry  would  really  hurt  you  or 
Arthur  ?  He  would  not,  I  am  sure.  He  is  a 
year  older,  as  well  as  you.  He  will  not 
plague  you  as  he  did;  only  you  must 
both  of  you  take  great  care  not  to  offend 
him." 

ki  Oh !  he  is  the  cruelest  boy  in  the  world. 
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He  will  beat  Arthur  till  lie  half  kills  him. 
He  is  a  great  brute." 

"  What !  exaggerating  just  in  the  old 
way,  Fanny  ?  By  saying  what  is  false,  you 
frighten  Arthur." 

"Now,  Arthur,  you  must  not  listen  to 
what  Fanny  says  about  my  brother  Harry. 
Harry  is  rather  too  fond  of  tyrannizing,  but 
he  is  not  cruel,  and  though  he  may  hit  you 
a  blow  or  two  occasionally,  he  would  not 
beat  you ;  it  would  not  be  fair  for  him  to 
fight  you,  for  he  is  almost  as  big  as  I  am. 
Girls  don't  understand  these  things.  Fanny 
is  a  little  goose ;  but  she  is  mighty  fond  of 
you,  I  see.  Now,  you  had  better  make 
friends  with  Charlie,  (that's  my  youngest 
brother),  he  is  about  your  size ;  you  and  he 
together  ought  to  be  a  match  for  Harry, 
and  if  you  can't  settle  your  matters  satis- 
factorily, just  call  me  in.  Will  that  do, 
Fanny,  eh?" 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  Frank.  Now  we  must 
go  home,  for  it  was  nearly  breakfast-time 
when  I  came  here  to  look  for  Arthur." 
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"  I  will  walk  back  with  you,  lest  Harry 
©r  some  other  wild  beast  should  spring  out 
ofthe  wood,  and  devour  you." 

Fanny  laughed,  and  began  chatting  with 
Frank  about  all  that  had  happened  since 
they  had  met.  When  they  reached  the 
house,  and  Frank  lounged  away  again, 
Arthur  said  to  Fanny,  "What  a  capital 
fellow  he  is.  I  quite  love  him  already." 
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AS  Fanny  and  Arthur  walked  from  the 
front  gate  to  the  house,  after  parting 
with  Frank  D'Eyncourt,  their  Uncle  Tom 
called  to  them  from  a  window  of  a  room  on 
thfi  ground-floor. 

"  Come,  children,  breakfast  is  just  ready ; 
and  if  you  have  been  out  long,  I  dare  say 
you  are  ready  for  it.  Oh !  you  need  not  go 
round  by  the  door ;  you  may  jump  in  at  the 
window  :  here !  give  me  your  hand,  Fanny. 
Your  foot  all  right  this  morning,  Arthur  ? — 
That's  well.  And  where  have  you  been  ?  you 
look  as  fresh  as  two  daisies." 

Arthur  could  not  speak  to  his  uncle,  be- 
cause he  was  occupied  in  examining  the 
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change  in  his  dress,  as  well  as  the  appear- 
ance of  this  new  apartment,  which  was  the 
hreakfast  and  dining-room. 

Uncle  Tom  was  not  dressed  as  Arthur  had 
"been  accustomed  to  see  him  and  other  gen- 
tlemen in  London.  He  wore  loose  white 
flannel  trousers,  a  flannel  jacket,  and  a 
broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  which  he  took  off, 
and  gave  to  Arthur  to  carry,  with  his  own 
and  Fanny's  into  the  hall.  When  Arthur 
returned,  he  asked  his  uncle,  why  he  "  wore 
such  a  queer  dress  ?" 

"Did  you  never  see  a  cricketing  dress 
before?  Would  you  like  to  see  a  good 
game  of  cricket?" 

"  Oh,  uncle  ?  are  you  going  to  play  ?  and 
will  you  take  me  with  you  ?"  asked  the  de- 
lighted Arthur. 

"  Yes,  you  may  go,  if  you  will  promise  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  ball.  I  am  go- 
ing at  ten  o'clock.  Directly  after  breakfast, 
you  may  go  with  me  down  to  the  rectory. 
I  have  promised  Prank  D'Eyncourt  to  let 
him  play  on  my  side,  to-day ;  and  if  Harry 
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and  Charlie  are  all  right  with  their  lessons, 
they  shall  go  too,  to  help  you  look  on." 

"Oh,  don't  let  Harry  go,  uncle,"  said 
Fanny  eagerly. 

"  And  why  not,  Miss  Fanny  ?"  he  asked. 
"What  harm  has  Harry  done  you,  this 
time  ?" 

"  Oh !  he  has  not  done  me  any  harm ;  I 
have  not  seen  him  yet ;  hut  he  is  so  mis- 
chievous, that  I  am  sure  he  will  do  some 
harm  to  Arthur,  who  is  not  used  to  such 
rude,  violent,  dreadful  hoys." 

"  Rude !  violent !  dreadful !"  repeated 
Grandpapa  Chester,  as  he  came  into  the 
room,  followed  by  Uncle  Walter  and  Aunt 
Sophy.  "Who  is  that?" 

"  Harry  D'Eyncourt,  grandpapa,"  replied 
Fanny  laughing,  and  kissing  him  affection- 
ately. "  Oh,  he  is  a  terrible,  mischievous, 
abominable  wretch  of  a  boy." 

"Why  Fanny,  what  strangely  inflated 
language,"  exclaimed  Aunt  Sophy,  looking 
at  her  in  amazement  over  the  top  of  the 
urn. 
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"  Well  I  do  think  it  is  just  the  proper 
language  for  that  horrid  Harry." 

"  Then,"  said  Uncle  Walter,  "  we  will  be 
careful  to  address  you  in  your  own  style. 
"  Execrable  niece,  Fanny.  Having  ceased 
talking  with  your  admirable,  brutal  violence, 
perhaps  you  will  take  your  seat,  and  devour 
a  contemptible  breakfast." 

Everybody  laughed  at  this  speech,  except 
Fanny,  who  felt  they  were  all  laughing  at 
her.  She  was  very  glad  that  her  Aunts 
Mimmie  and  Julia  came  in  just  as  the  laugh 
ceased.  She  ran  to  lead  the  former  to  her 
chair,  and  reminded  Arthur  of  the  straw- 
berries and  flowers  he  had  brought  home 
from  Spring  wood.  Their  grandmother 
made  minute  inquiries  about  Arthur's  foot ; 
and  being  satisfied  with  his  replies,  she  gave 
her  consent  to  his  going  in  the  chaise,  with 
Uncle  Tom,  to  the  cricket  match  at  Elles- 
down. 

"  Ellesdown !  Is  not  that  the  name  of 
the  place  where  Martha  Clavering's  papa  and 
grandmamma  live,  uncle  ?"  asked  Arthur. 
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"Yes.  It  is  very  likely  we  may  see 
them  to-day.  And  Mr.  Tom  Chester  begun 
to  relate  to  his  parents  and  his  sisters  how 
they  had  made  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Cla- 
vering,  the  mother  of  the  Mr.  Clavering 
who  was  acquainted  with  his  brother  John 
Chester. 

Julia  and  Mrs.  Chester  seemed  particu- 
larly pleased  at  the  idea  of  seeing  any 
friend  of  John ;  and  they  were  anxious  to 
know  whether  it  was  a  message  or  a  letter 
he  had  to  bring. 

Uncle  Tom  said  he  would  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  himself  to  Mr.  Cla- 
vering, if  he  saw  him  in  the  cricket  ground, 
that  day.  It  was  most  likely  that  he  would 
see  him,  because  it  was  a  grand  match  be- 
tween Fairdown  and  Ellesdown,  and  the 
best  players  in  both  villages  were  engaged 
on  each  side.  "  There  are  to  be  two  gentle- 
men engaged,  by  particular  permission,  on 
each  side ;  and  as  Walter  can't  go  to-day,  I 
am  going  down  to  the  Rectory,  to  tell  Frank 
he  may  go  with  me." 
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"I  am  very  glad  of  that,"  said  Aunt 
Mimmie ;  "  Frank  will  be  delighted." 

"  I  am  to  go  too,"  bawled  Arthur. 

"  If  you're  not  afraid  of  that  horrid  wretch 
Harry,"  said  Uncle  Walter,  slyly. 

"  Afraid ;  I  should  hope  not !"  said  Ar- 
thur manfully.  "  I  know  Fanny's  way  of 
telling  things.  I  never  believe  her.  That 
is,"  said  he,  correcting  himself,  when  he  saw 
Fanny  colour  deeply  with  vexation,  "  I  do 
not  believe  quite  all  she  says.  But  she  is 
going  to  be  very  careful  in  future ;  she  is 
afraid  of  becoming  a  story-teller." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that,  Fanny," 
said  Aunt  Sophy. 

"  What  is  that  they  say  about  your  being 
a  story-teller,  my  little  darling  ?"  said  her 
grandpapa.  "Come  here,  and  tell  me  all 
about  it." 

Fanny  rose  reluctantly,  and  so  much 
overwhelmed  with  shame,  that  Arthur  was 
quite  sorry  he  had  been  so  thoughtless  as  to 
draw  attention  to  her  fault  again. 

"  What  is  all  this  ?"  inquired  grandpapa. 
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After  waiting  a  few  moments,  Fanny  said 
in  a  faltering  voice,  "  I  am  very  vexed  with 
myself,  grandpapa.  I  got  up  this  morning 
determined  to  be  careful,  and  say  nothing 
but  what  was  quite  true,  all  this  day ;  because 
I  promised  mamma  to  try  and  cure  myself 
of  my  bad  habit  of  exaggerating ;  and,  here, 
before  breakfast  is  over,  everybody  is  find- 
ing fault  with  me,  for  what  I  say  about 
Harry.  I  do  not  want  to  make  him  out  to 
be  worse  than  he  is ;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
he  will  be  ill-tempered  and  cross  to  Arthur, 
as  he  is  to  Charlie  and  to  me ;  and  so  I  said 
he  was  cruel  and  horrid.  Perhaps  they  are 
wrong  words,  but  what  am  I  to  say  when 
I  feel  as  if  they  were  the  right  ones  ?  Auntie 
Mimmie,  what  must  I  do?  I  feel  that  I 
dislike  him  very  much,  and  that  he  is  a 
nasty,  cruel,  teazing  boy." 

"You  must  try  to  alter  your  feelings, 
first,  Fanny.  Try  to  be  more  gentle  and 
kind  in  your  thoughts  of  him;  and  then 
your  words  will  be  gentler,  and  kinder,  too. 
Harry  is  not  an  amiable  boy,  I  grant ;  but 
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I  do  not  think  lie  is  likely  to  "be  ill-natured 
to  Arthur,  without  some  provocation ;  and 
Arthur  is  too  sensible  to  give  Harry  offence, 
if  he  can  help  it.  Your  injustice  to  Harry 
has  this  had  effect,  that  it  prepares  Ar- 
thur's mind  to  take  ill  all  that  Harry  may 
do  or  say.  You  should  never  try  to  com- 
municate your  dislike  of  any  one  to  another, 
It  is  unfair  and  unkind;  it  gives  a  false 
impression ;  it  prevents  the  truth  from  ap- 
pearing ;  because,  although  you  may  find 
Harry  disagreeable  to  you,  Arthur  may  be 
disposed  to  be  agreeable  to  him ;  and  you 
prevent  his  being  so,  by  letting  Harry  see 
that  you  have  prejudiced  his  mind  against 
him.  I  know  you  dislike  Harry  very  much, 
because  he  used  to  tease  you  when  you  were 
very  little ;  but  I  would  advise  you  not  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  no  wiser  or 
kinder  now;  that  would  be  foolish  and 
quite  untrue.  Harry  D'Eyncourt  is  mis- 
chievous, full  of  fun  and  tricks,  but  he  is 
not  a  bad  boy,  not  cruel  or  horrid." 

Grandpapa  said  something  about  "a  trou- 
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blesome  youngster,"  and  r  teasing  his  little 
darling,  who  never  gave  any  one  any  trou- 
ble." 

Fanny  knew  that  he  meant  to  he  kind  to 
her,  so  she  kissed  him,  and  felt  very  grate- 
ful for  his  fondness ;  hut  she  knew  also  that 
Aunt  Mimmie  and  the  rest  were  right. 
She  had  allowed  her  own  ill-will  to  Harry 
D'Eyncourt  to  make  her  try  to  set  Arthur 
against  him.  She  was  almost  sure  that  she 
wished  Arthur  to  dislike  him  as  much  as 
she  did  herself;  and  she  knew  that  was 
unfair. 

She  stood  beside  her  grandfather,  and 
said  no  more,  till  breakfast  was  over,  and 
prayers  had  been  read,  and  everybody  was 
beginning  to  disperse  for  the  day 

Then,  when  Uncle  Tom  said,  "  Now,  chil- 
dren, get  your  hats,  and  come  along  with 
me  to  the  Rectory." 

Fanny  drew  back,  and  said  "  she  did  not 
want  to  go ;  Arthur  could  go  without  her." 

Arthur  said  he  would  rather  go  with  her, 
But  as  Fanny  still  looked  disinclined  to  go, 
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Uncle  Tom  said,  "  Very  well,  you  can  go 
another  time.  I  will  tell  Mrs.  D'Eyncourt 
you  are  growing  so  great  a  girl,  you  do  not 
like  to  romp  any  more  with  her  boys.  No 
more  swinging ;  no  more  riding  on  the  pony 
in  the  paddock;  no  more  nutting  expeditions. 
Eh,  Fanny?" 

"No,  uncle,  no!  no!  pray  do  not  say 
that ;  it  is  not  a  bit  true.'* 

"  Shall  I  say  you  are  afraid  of  Harry  ?" 
"  No,  uncle.     Do  not  say  that.     I  hate 
Harry,  almost,  I  declare ;   and  I  won't  go, 
now."  And  Fanny  went  out  of  the  room,  and 
out  of  temper,  too. 

"  Well,  Arthur,  we  must  go  without  her 
this  time.  Take  no  notice  of  her,  now. 
Come  along,  my  little  man." 

Arthur  followed  his  uncle.  At  first,  he 
thought  of  nothing  but  Fanny  and  her  dis- 
appointment ;  for  he  knew  she  would  be  dis- 
appointed at  not  going  to  the  Rectory  that 
morning,  because  she  always  liked  to  be  with 
him  when  he  saw  any  people  for  the  first 
time.  Besides,  Arthur  felt  almost  sure 
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that  Fanny  was  angry  with  him  for  saying 
he  did  not  believe  what  she  said ;  and  he 
was  sorry  for  that.  That  was  not  the  way 
to  help  her  to  persevere  in  trying  to  cure 
that,  or  any  other  fault.  He  ought  not  to 
speak  of  it  to  any  one,  except  to  her,  and 
then  never  to  taunt  her  with  it. 

He  felt  sure  that  he  should  have  no  heart 
to  persevere  in  any  good  resolution,  if  every- 
body were  to  laugh  at  the  first  slips  he 
made.  Fanny  never  laughed  at  his  want 
of  observation  and  slowness  before  other 
people. 

Arthur  reproached  himself  very  much  for 
saying  an  unkind  thing  about  the  very 
fault  that  Fanny  was  now  trying  to  cure 
herself  of.  He  wondered  how  he  could  have 
done  it.  Ah !  he  saw,  now,  that  this  un- 
kindness  or  unfairness  came  from  his  own 
fault, — want  of  attention — want  of  percep- 
tion. He  had  not  attended  to  Fanny's 
feelings ;  he  did  not  think,  till  now,  after 
the  time  was  over,  that  any  allusion  to  her 
habit  of  misrepresentation  from  him,  was 
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not  kind ;  lie  did  not  perceive,  till  it  was 
too  late,  that  she  was  vexed  enough  with 
herself,  and  did  not  require  him  to  find  fault 
with  her.  He  had  made  Fanny  unhappy, 
he  was  sure,  and  now  he  should  not  see  her 
till  the  evening,  to  tell  her  how  unhappy  he 
was  on  that  account. 

He  walked  on  heside  his  uncle,  and  never 
once  noticed  the  pretty  hanks  on  each  side 
of  the  road, — the  very  same  "banks  which 
had  given  him  so  much  pleasure  to  look  at, 
two  hours  before.  This  was  because  there 
was-  a  cloud  on  his  mind, — a  cloud,  caused 
by  a  fault  of  his  own.  People,  who  know 
.they  have  been  doing  wrong,  even  though 
the  wrong  be  no  greater  than  little  Arthur's 
at  this  time,  cannot  enjoy  all  the  plea- 
sures which  lie  around  them.  To  be 
happy,  one  must  be  good :  it  is  when  we 
are  happy  and  content  with  ourselves,  that 
we  see  a  charm  in  all  around  us. 

At  length,  they  came  to  the  front  gate  of 
the  Rectory.  Arthur  had  not  noticed  how 
far,  or  by  which  way,  they  had  gone :  he 
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did  not  know  that  they  had  crossed  the  side 
of  a  hill  over-looking  the  village.  How- 
ever he  remembered  the  white  house  with 
the  paddock  before  it.  Three  hoys  were  in 
the  paddock,  one  riding  a  pony  without  sad- 
dle or  bridle;  another  smaller  boy  was  watch- 
ing him  ;  and  the  biggest  boy,  whom  Arthur 
recognised  as  Frank,  was  leaning  against  a 
gate,  reading. 

This  gate  was  on  the  farthest  side  of  the 
paddock  from  the  lane,  so  Frank  did  not  see 
the  visitors;  but  Harry,  who  was  on  the 
pony,  did  see  them,  and  gallopped  directly 
to  the  gate,  at  which  they  were  coming  in. 

"  Halloa,  Mr.  Tom  Chester  !"  he  shouted 
at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

"  Good  morning,  Harry.  I  Ve  brought 
my  little  nephew,  to  make  acquaintance 
with  you." 

"  Oh,  that's  a  boy,  is  it  ?  you  don't  say 
so,  now?"  (Arthur  wore  a  clean  white 
blouse).  "I  should  have  thought  it  was  a 
girl;  and  I  hate  girls;  they've  got  no 
pluck." 
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"  We  are  fortunate,  then,  in  being  able  to 
avoid  your  hatred,  are  we  not,  Arthur?" 
said  his  uncle. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Arthur,  staring  at 
Harry,  as  if  he  wanted  to  see  what  he  was 
made  of. 

Mr.  Chester  laughed  at  this  answer,  and 
asked  Harry,  whether  he  did  not  think  it 
was  judicious. 

"  No,"  said  Harry ;  who  was,  in  reality,  a 
very  quick-witted,  clever  boy,  and  saw  that 
Arthur  had  answered  without  reflection. 
"  No ;  not  judicious,  only  a  lucky  accident." 
And  as  Mr.  Chester  walked  towards  Frank, 
Harry  went  on,  "  Here,  you  Charlie !  come 
along  here.  This  is  a  new  friend.  Master 
Fanny  Reynolds.  Oh !  your  name's  not 
Fanny.  I  beg  your  pardon :  Arthur,  then. 
His  name  is  Charlie ;  and  a  stupid,  little 
animal,  he  is  too.  You  '11  find  him  a  con- 
genial companion,  I've  no  doubt.  He's  just 
the  sort  of  fellow  all  Fannies,  like  you,  take 
to." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  by  speaking  so  of 
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Fanny?  She  can't  help  being  a  girl,  can 
she  ?"  asked  Arthur,  growing  angry  under 
the  idea  that  some  slight  was  intended  to 
his  sister. 

"Ah!  a  young  turkey-cock,  eh?  No,  I 
believe  she  can't  help  being  a  girl." 

"  Then  isn't  it  cowardly,  and  ill-natured, 
and  foolish,  to  find  fault  with  her,  for  not 
being  what  she  can't  be  ?" 

"  A  Daniel !  lo !  a  Daniel  come  to  judg- 
ment," roared  Harry. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  about 
Daniel ;  but  I  think  your  're  just  out  about 
girls.  I  don't  dislike  them  at  all.  I  never 
saw  a  girl  so  disagreeable — "  Here  Arthur 
stopped,  for  he  felt  he  was  going  to  say  a 
rude  thing. 

"  As  I  am,"  added  Harry.  "  Well,  you 
speak  out,  at  any  rate.  So  you  are  like 
Fanny,  in  one  thing,  at  least.  I  hope  you 
do'nt  tell  such  prodigious  fibs,  as  she  does." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  speak  so  of  Fanny. 
I  shall  not  stay  and  listen  to  you,"  said  Ar- 
thur, running  off  after  his  uncle. 
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Harry  sprung  off  the  pony,  and  bounded 
after  him.  "  I  say,  Arthur,  stop ;"  he 
shouted,  and  seized  him  by  the  arm. 

Now  Harry  was  a  strong  boy,  and  full  of 
energy ;  whatever  he  did,  he  did  with  vio- 
lence: and  this  time  he  grasped  Arthur's 
arm  so  suddenly,  and  with  such  force, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  half  wrenched  it 
from  the  socket.  Arthur  suffered  a  violent 
pain,  but  he  was  so  indignant  at  Harry's 
rudeness,  that  he  bit  his  lip,  and  tried  to 
suppress  any  signs  of  the  pain.  He  looked 
up  in  Harry's  face  angrily,  but  bravely. 

"  Have  I  hurt  you  ?"  asked  Harry  seeing 
Arthur's  sudden  paleness,  and  releasing  his 
hold. 

"  Oh !  I  don't  mind  about  that,"  said  Ar- 
thur; "but  I  do  mind  about  your  saying 
ill-natured  things  of  my  sister.  If  I  could 
make  you  hold  your  tongue,  of  course,  I 
would ;  but,  as  I  can't,  I  shall  not  stay  to 
listen ;"  and  Arthur  disengaged  himself  from 
Harry's  grasp.  Harry  looked  at  him  ear- 
nestly, his  face  quite  lost  its  mocking  ex- 
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pression ;  and  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  and 
almost  kindly.  "  I  will  let  you  go,  Arthur ; 
but  will  you  stop  one  moment  ?  I  have 
something  to  say.  You're  an  honest  little 
fellow.  Will  you  shake  hands  with  me  ?  and 
don't  fancy  that  I  dislike  Fanny,  for  I  don't. 
I  never  did  an  unkind  thing  to  her,  in  my 
life,  though  she  is  always  abusing  me,  as  if 
[  were  the  greatest  rascal  in  the  world.  I 
dare  say  she  has  been  trying  to  set  you 
against  me.  Come,  tell  the  truth." 

"  If  you  really  like  Fanny,  what  makes 
you  say  such  ill-natured  things  of  her?" 
asked  Arthur,  somewhat  perplexed. 

"Why,   she   hates   me,   and   is   always 

speaking  against  me.    She  makes  mountains 

of  all  my  mole-hills,  and  that  provokes  me." 

"Would  you    like   to   be   friends  with 

Fanny  ?"  asked  Arthur,  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  if  she  would  tell  the  plain  truth ; 
and  if  she  would  try  to  like  me." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Arthur,  "  I'm  sure  you 
need  only  leave  off  doing  rude  things  to  her, 
and  just  be  friends  with  me ;  ^f  you  don't 
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mind  my  being  little ;  and  Fanny  will  soon 
get  to  like  you.  I  never  knew  her  dislike 
anybody  before.  I'm  sure  she  don't  like  to 
dislike  anybody,  and  Fanny's  worth  having 
for  a  friend,  I  know.  Your  brother  Frank 
thinks  so." 

"Oh,  yes,  Frank  and  Fanny  are  very 
thick ;  only  you  see,  Frank  reads  all  day, 
and  Fanny  does  not.  A  long  time  ago,  she 
and  I  were  always  together,  but  we  quar- 
relled, at  last ;  she  told  lies — i.  e.  exagger- 
ated everything ;  and  I  suppose  I  got  rusty, 
or,  as  she  said,  "  dreadfully  rude,"  and  we 
have  kept  on  quarrelling  ever  since.  When 
I  heard  you  were  coming,  I  felt  sure  you 
were  a  silly  little  waspy  boy,  who  had  never 
been  away  from  mamma,  and  that  you 
would  just  think  and  say  what  Fanny  did ; 
for  she  is  clever,  and  has  a  way  of  making 
one  do  what  she  likes.  So  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  plague  you.  But,  now  I  see  you 
are  a  brave  little  man,  I  should  like  to  have 
you  for  a  friend.  Will  you  shake  hands 
with  me,  now,  Arthur  ?"  and  Harry  put  out 
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his    hand  towards    him,   awkwardly,   but 

cordially. 

The  little  boy  took  it,  and  said,  "  Oh, 

yes,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  not  determined 

to  he  against  me,  as  I  thought  you  were, 

at  first.    Fanny  will  he  pleased  to  hear  you 

are  going  to  he  my  friend." 

"I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  said  Harry 

smiling,  and  shaking  Arthur's  hand  very 

heartily." 

"  I  say,"  said  Arthur,  drawing  his  hand 

away  with  a  grimace,   "  you  gave  me  such 

a  twist  just  now,  that  it  hurts  me  to  shake 

hands  with  you." 

"  Did  I  though  ?"  said  Harry ;  "  what  a 
rough  fellow  I  am!  Come  along  to  my 
mother.  She'll  look  at  the  arm,  and  put 
some  mess  to  it  that  will  make  it  well. 
I'm  very  sorry,  though, — does  it  hurt  you 
much  ?  Come  along !  Let's  get  hold  of  my 
mother,  before  Mr.  Chester  gets  up  to  the 
front  door.  Here,  Charlie !  bring  Jack 
Cade!"  and  in  another  moment,  Arthur 
found  himself  seated  on  the  pony,  with 
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Harry,    and    gallopping  fast  towards   the 
house. 

"  Hurrah !  here  we  go !"  shouted  Harry 
waving  his  cap,  as  they  passed  by  Mr. 
Chester  and  Frank,  who  were  walking  along 
in  animated  conversation  about  the  Cricket- 
match. 

"  I  hope  he  is  not  teazing  Arthur,"  said 
Mr.  Chester,  looking  after  them. 

"  Oh !  no !  I  saw  Arthur's  face.  He 
looked  highly  delighted,"  said  Frank. 

Mrs.  D'Eyncourt  was  soon  found  by 
Harry.  He  told  the  exact  truth  concerning 
the  inquiry  of  Arthur's  arm.  She  spoke 
gently  to  her  son,  about  his  thoughtless 
violence ;  and  when  he  saw  the  upper  part 
of  Arthur's  arm  all  swollen  .  and  turning 
blue  from  the  pressure  of  his  iron  hand, 
Harry  looked  so  unhappy,  that  Arthur  was 
obliged  to  try  to  console  him  by  making 
light  of  the  pain,  and  saying  that  it  was 
partly  his  own  fault,  for  not  standing  still 
at  the  time.  Harry  was  very  grave;  his 
mother  hoped  within  herself,  that  this  lesson 
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would  not  be  lost  upon  her  head-strong, 
passionate  boy. 

She  said  no  more  to  him,  but  talked  to 
Arthur  about  his  papa,  and  mamma,  and 
Fanny.  She  asked  why  Fanny  had  not 
come.  Poor  Arthur!  he  coloured  very 
deeply  and  looked  at  Harry.  He  feared  to 
give  his  new  friend  any  more  pain,  by  saying 
that  Fanny  would  not  come,  because  she 
did  not  wish  to  see  him.  Harry  guessed  the 
truth,  though. 

"Why  did  not  Fanny  come  with  you, 
my  dear  Arthur?"  asked  Mrs.  D'Eyncourt 
again. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  tell,  ma'am.  I  need 
not,  need  I  ?"  replied  Arthur. 

"Certainly  not,"  my  dear,  said  Mrs. 
D'Eyncourt,  smiling.  "  There,  now  you  may 
put  on  your  jacket  again.  Harry,  I  hope 
you  will  take  care  that  he  does  nothing  with 
this  arm  all  day.  Now,  I  must  go  to  your 
uncle  in  the  drawing-room." 

"  Oh !  if  you  please,  ma'am,"  said  Arthur, 
following  her  to  the  door,  and  standing  on 
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tip-toe?  to  whisper  into  her  ear,  "If  you 
please,  I  do  not  want  Uncle  Tom  or  anyone 
to  know  about  my  arm.  Harry  did  not 
mean  it,  it  was  quite  an  accident." 

"  You  are  a  good  little  fellow,"  said  Mrs. 
D'Eyncourt,  kissing  him  affectionately. 

When  she  was  gone  from  the  room, 
Arthur  went  up  to  Harry,  who  was  seated 
with  his  elbows  on  a  table,  holding  his  chin 
between  his  hands,  and  looking  full  of 
thought.  "Come,  Harry!  what  are  you 
thinking  about  V9 

"  I  was  thinking  what  a  brute  I  am.11 

"  Why,  that's  as  bad  as  Fanny ;  she  says 
just  the  same,  and  it  is  not  true,  you  know. 
You're  a  boy,  and  not  a  brute,"  said  Arthur, 
who  was  quite  in  good  spirits,  and  wished 
to  make  Harry  laugh, 

"Does  Fanny  say  I'm  a  brute?  Well, 
Arthur,  the  word  may  be  wrong,  but  the 
meaning  is  right.  A  boy  who  behaves  with 
the  same  senseless  violence  as  a  brute,  is 
much  worse  than  any  brute  I  know  of.  I 
wonder  what  Fanny  will  call  me,  when  she 
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sees  that  arm  of  yours,  she'll  call  me  a 
devil,  perhaps." 

•'  No,  she  won't.  Girls  don't  call  people 
devils,  not  even  Fanny,  though  she  does  say 
strong  words.  Besides,  she  won't  know 
anything  about  it.  You  don't  suppose  I  shall 
go  and  tell  her,—  do  you  ?" 

"  No,  you  are  too  hrave  for  that,  I  know. 
Well,  there  is  no  use  sitting  here ;  I  shall 
go  and  see  what  time  we  are  to  start  for 
Ellesdown.  Now,  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
that  table,  can't  you  ? — You  will  be  damag- 
ing that  arm  again,  I  see.  Mind  that  cor- 
ner! what  a  heedless  young  rogue  you 
are !"  And  Harry,  the  vehement,  thought- 
less, harum-scarum  Harry,  watched  every 
approach  of  danger  to  Arthur's  arm  with  the 
solicitude  of  a  mother,  and  bawled  out  to 
him  to  beware  of  this  or  that,  in  the  tone  of 
an  angry,  ill-used  fellow. 

He  was  once,  in  the  course  of  the  da^> 

very  nearly  striking  him  a  severe  blow  on 

the  injured  arm,  in  order  to  keep  it  out  of 

some  fancied  danger.     Harry  was  not  an 
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ill-natured  boy,  nor  a  cruel  boy,  he  was  only 
very  violent  and  hasty.  These  faults  made 
him  many  enemies,  and  were  really  very 
injurious  to  his  character.  He  began  to 
think  seriously  of  endeavouring  to  cure 
them,  from  this  first  day  of  seeing  Arthur 
Reynolds. 
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THE  days  passed  on  delightfully  with  the 
two  children  and  their  friends.  It 
was  a  very  busy  season  both  at  Fairdown 
and  Ellesdown.  It  was  hay-making  time. 
Mr.  Clavering  had  called  once  or  twice  at 
Fairdown.  He  seemed  to  like  all  the  Chester 
family  very  much;  and  gladly  gave  his 
consent  to  a  proposal  which  was  made  him 
by  Auntie  Mimmie,  for  Martha  to  come  and 
spend  a  fortnight  at  the  hay-making  time 
with  Fanny  and  Arthur. 

He  was  walking  slowly  with  Auntie 
Mimmie  and  Aunt  Julia  in  the  garden  when 
this  proposal  was  made  to  him ;  he  stopped 
suddenly,  and  said  to  them,  "  You  will  find 
my  little  girl  very  full  of  faults,  I  fear.  I 
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cannot  attend  to  her,  and  her  grandmamma 
is  rather  too  indulgent  and  somewhat  mis- 
taken in  her  notions.  But  if  you  will  allow 
her  to  come  here,  sometimes,  and  will  let 
her  associate  with  the  children,  and  give 
her,  occasionally,  a  word  of  advice  or  reproof, 
you  will  make  me  very  grateful." 

Aunt  Julia,  who  saw  the  expression  of 
his  face,  felt  sure  that  he  meant  to  the  full 
what  he  said;  and  she  promised  that  she 
and  Auntie  Mimmie  would  pay  particular 
attention  to  little  Martha.  Mr.  Clavering 
was  a  man  of  few  words, — He  merely  said, 
"  I  thank  you,  Miss  Julia ;"  and  then  shak- 
ing hands  with  them  hoth,  he  hurried  to  the 
stable-yard,  and  rode  away. 

On  the  following  day,  a  man  drove  over 
in  a  chaise  from  Ellesdown,  with  a  note  for 
Miss  Julia  Chester.  It  was  from  Mr. 
Clavering,  apologizing  for  his  hasty  depar- 
ture the  day  before,  requesting  her  to  fix  a 
day  for  Martha  to  be  sent  to  Fairdown,  and 
begging  that  Arthur  and  Fanny  might  be 
allowed  to  go  back  in  the  chaise,  to  spend 
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that  day  with  Martha.  There  was  also  a 
note  from  Martha  to  Fanny,  "hoping  she 
and  Arthur  would  be  allowed  to  come  to 
see  her." 

"  Oh  aunt !  do  pray  let  us  go,"  said 
Fanny ;  "I  want  to  see  Martha  again  so 
much.  I  do  so  want  to  have  a  girl  friend. 
You  would  like  me  to  go,  Auntie  Mimmie, 
would  you  not  ?" 

"  We  will  go  and  ask  grandmamma  first ; 
and  then  I  will  tell  you  what  I  like,"  said 
her  aunt. 

It  was  soon  ascertained  that  grandmamma 
wished  them  to  go,  and  that  there  was  no 
objection  at  all  to  this  visit. 

Away  flew  Fanny  to  the  Brook  Lawn,  to 
fetch  Arthur.  She  knew  he  was  there  with 
Harry  D'Eyncourt,  who  had  come  down  to 
the  brook  to  try  a  small  ship  which  he  had 
been  making  for  Arthur.  Arthur  was 
always  with  Harry  now,  and  Fanny  began 
to  fancy  this  Arthur  did  not  care  so  much 
for  her  comany  as  he  used.  She  forgot 
that  it  was  natural  that  Arthur  should  wish 
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for  the  society  of  boys,  when  he  was  nearly 
eleven.  She  and  Harry  never  quarrelled 
now ;  indeed,  Fanny  never  spoke  to  him,  or 
went  where  he  was,  if  she  could  help  it ;  hut, 
she  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  Harry 
was  never  rude  to  her,  now. 

The  two  hoys  were  very  much  engaged 
with  their  ship  as  Fanny  approached,  and 
her  attention  was  attracted  for  a  moment  to 
the  pretty  little  vessel. 

"  What  a  beautiful  ship !  did  you  make 
that,  Harry?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  rather  pretty  ;  I'm  glad  you 
like  it,"  said  Harry.  "  Did  you  come  down 
to  see  it  ?  If  you  wait  a  moment,  I  will  get 
her  ashore,  and  you  shall  look  at  her 
closer." 

Fanny  looked  at  her  former  tormentor 
with  surprise.  Harry  was  certainly  grow- 
ing quite  polite.  She  did  not  like  to  seem 
not  to  care  for  the  ship,  just  then ;  so  she 
waited  before  telling  her  errand,  which  was 
a  little  piece  of  self-denial. 

Harry  brought  it  to  land  with  a  long 
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stick,  and  dried  it  with  his  hand  kerchief 
before  he  put  it  into  her  hands. 

"  Thank  you,  Harry,"  she  said  with  great 
cordiality.  "  Oh,  how  very  pretty  it  is  ! 
This  is  the  main-mast,  and  this  is  the  mizen- 
mast,  and  this  is  the  bowsprit.  Do  you 
remember  the  little  boat  Frank  made  for 
you  and  me  a  long  time  ago?  It  was 
not  so  pretty  as  this.  I  should  like 
to  see  you  sail  this  another  time;  but 
now  I  am  come  to  tell  Arthur  some  news. 
Mr.  Clavering  has  sent  a  chaise  for  us, 
and  we  are  to  go  and  spend  the  day  with 
Martha.  We  are  to  get  ready  directly, 
Arthur." 

"  Oh !  I  don't  want  to  go,"  said  Arthur, 
"  I  want  to  sail  my  ship  with  Harry." 

"  Nonsense,  Arthur,"  said  Harry ;  "  you 
can  do  that  any  day.  You  will  enjoy  going 
to  Ellesdown.  Mr.  Clavering  will  show  you 
his  museum;  he  has  a  curious  collection. 
By  the  way,  Arthur,  ask  him  to  show  you 
the  sword  of  the  sword-fish,  that  he  got  in 
South  America." 
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Arthur  required  no  farther  persuasion  to 
accompany  Fanny  to  the  house.  Fanny 
wished  Harry  good-bye,  and  said  she  hoped 
lie  would  let  her  see  the  ship  again. 
Hany  promised  to  do  so,  and  strode  off, 
whistling. 

"  What  a  nice  fellow  Harry  is !"  said 
Arthur,  trying  to  walk  like  him.  "I  wonder 
you  don't  like  him.  He  likes  you,  Fan, 
I  know." 

"Never  mind  that  now,"  said  Fanny, 
though  she  was  ready  enough  and  pleased 
enough  to  believe  that  Harry  was  beginning 
to  be  amiable  once  more. 

The  drive  to  Ellesdown  was  very  pleasant. 
Arthur  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  every 
person  and  thing  they  passed.  He  had 
taken  long  walks  with  Harry,  and  Frank, 
and  Charlie;  and  had  his  attention  called 
to  the  objects  which  crossed  his  path. 

Charlie  was  making  a  collection  of  insects, 
and  Arthur  began  to  look  out  for  curious 
flies  and  moths,  and  creeping  things ;  Frank 
was  always  botanising,  or  observing  the 
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peculiarities  of  trees  and  grasses;  Harry 
kept  a  look  out  for  game,  vermin,  and  birds  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  horses,  donkeys,  cows, 
dogs,  sheep,  &c. 

Harry  was  much  attracted  hy  natural 
history  generally,  and  would  often  read  to 
Arthur  accounts  of  foreign  animals,  and 
compare  their  hahits  with  those  of  the 
animals  around  them.  Arthur  took  care  to 
pay  attention  to  animals,  for  Harry's  sake ; 
to  plants,  for  Frank's ;  and  to  insects,  for 
Charlie's, — he  liked  to  enter  into  their 
pleasures ;  then  he  remembered  that,  by 
noticing  things  about  him,  he  was  pursuing 
the  very  best  plan  for  improving  his  powers 
of  preception  and  judgment.  His  Aunt 
Mimmie  had  told  him  so ;  and  he  had  now 
learned  to  respect  all  that  she  said  to  him 
and  to  be  sure  that  it  was  true. 

He  soon  found  that  the  observation  of 
external  objects  gave  him  great  pleasure, 
independently  of  the  desire  to  interest  him- 
self in  his  friends'  occupations,  or  of  his 
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desire  to  cure  himself  of  his  want  of  obser- 
vation. 

"  Look !  look,  Fanny !  What  fine  hops !" 
exclaimed  Arthur;  "they  are  much  for- 
warder than  any  on  grandpapa's  land ;  who 
do  they  helong  to?"  asked  he,  jumping 
forward  towards  the  driver. 

He  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  an  answer, 
Kentish  peasants  are  not  quick  at  a  reply. 
At  last  it  came  in  a  deep  tone,  "  Mr.  Cla- 
verin',  I  expect." 

"  I  expect,"  repeated  Arthur,  with  a  sly 
look  at  Fanny.  "  I  expect  we  are  on  Mr. 
Clavering's  farm,  then." 

If  this  is  Ellesdown,  Ellesdown  is  a  very 
pretty  place,"  said  Fanny. 

"Yes,  is  it  not  ?  We  had  the  cricket-match 
here,  you  know;  there,  down  in  that 
hollow.  I  forget  what  they  call  it." 

"  Ellesdown  Bottom,"  interposed  the 
driver. 

"  Yes,  Ellesdown  Bottom — the  other  over 
there,  where  that  rook  is  flying,  that  is 
Mawley  Bottom  Wood.  There  are  lots  of 
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orchis  plants  there.  You  remember  the 
Bee  orchis  I  brought  home  that  day." 

"Oh,  what  hill  is  that  with  the  wood 
stretching  half  way  up  it  ?"  asked  Fanny. 

"  That's  Ashurst.  It  is  such  a  beautiful 
wood !  such  lots  of  wild  flowers  there,  and 
plenty  of  hares  and  pheasants ;  some  squir- 
rels too,  as  nimble  as  wild  rabbits.'  And 
I  saw  plenty  of  jays  and  wood-peckers. 
When  you  are  out  of  the  wood,  and  get  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  you  have  such  a  fine 
view  of  the  Medway.  You  can  see  Ro- 
chester-bridge, and  the  old  keep  quite  well. 
Do  you  know  Mr.  D'Eyncourt  has  promised 
to  take  Charlie  and  me  to  Rochester  next 
week,  and  show  us  the  keep  ?". 

Thus  .  chatted  Arthur,  unconsciously 
showing  the  improvement  his  first  month 
at  Fairdown  had  wrought  in  his  mind. 

Fanny  found  him  an  extremely  intelligent 
and  useful  companion,  on  this  her  first  visit 
to  Ellesdown;  and  she  told  him  she  was 
very  much  obliged  to  him  for  the  trouble  he 
took  in  telling  her  what  he  knew  about  the 
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place.  Arthur  felt  very  pleased  and  proud 
to  be  able  to  tell  Fanny  what  she  did  not 
know.  He  thought  he  might  be  able  to  tell 
Martha  something  about  Fair  down,  when 
she  came  to  stay  with  them.  Perhaps,  in 
time,  he  might  come  to  know  as  much  as 
Harry,  or  even  as  Frank;  thought  recalled 
his  mother's  words  of  comfort  to  him,  when 
he  first  told  her  of  his  fear  that  he  was  born 
stupid.  He  was  quite  happy  in  the  belief 
that,  if  he  persevered  in  trying  to  observe 
and  understand,  he  should  become,  as  she 
said,  "  a  sensible,  intelligent  man." 

"I  am  so  glad  you  are  come,"  exclaimed 
Martha  as  she  ran  to  the  door  when  the 
chaise  stopped ;  "  I  have  been  watching  for 
you  a  long  time.  Down,  Ponto!  down 
sir !"  And  in  spite  of  her  old-fashioned  dress 
and  precise  way  of  moving  and  speaking, 
she  was  so  delighted,  that  she  jumped  round 
and  round  her  two  friends,  first  shaking 
hands  and  kissing  Fanny,  and  then  perform- 
ing the  same  operation  upon  Arthur,  much 
to  his  mortification;  for  he  had  been  long 
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enougli  with  the  D'Eyncourts  to  think  him- 
self too  old  to  he  kissed,  just  like  a  girl. 

However,  Martha's  good-natured  little 
face  was  so  full  of  joy  at  seeing  them,  that 
Arthur  could  not  resent  the  act,  hut  was 
really  very  glad  to  see  her,  too ;  he  ran  with 
her  and  Fanny  through  the  hall,  into  a  large 
and  "beautiful  room,  which  opened  into  a 
green-house. 

"  Grandmamma  is  here,  I  think ;  no ! 
she  must  have  gone  into  the  kitchen. 
Come  with  me  to  the  library,  and  see  papa," 
and  they  followed  her  across  the  hall  to  ano- 
ther door.  Arthur  saw  a  great  many  things 
in  this  hall  which  interested  him.  In  one 
corner  was  a  suit  of  armour  put  together, 
so  as  to  look  as  if  there  were  a  man  inside 
it ;  and  he  seemed  to  have  a  long  lance  in 
his  hand.  There  were  several  pairs  of  ant- 
lers of  various  kinds  of  deer;  from  the 
small  fallow  deer,  seen  in  English  parks,  to 
the  great  elk  of  North  America.  There 
was  a  case  of  stuffed  birds  of  the  most  hril- 
liant  plumage;  and  a  collection  of  arms, 
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swords,  scimitars,  daggers,  stilettos,  guns, 
rifles,  blunderbusses  and  pistols.    There  was 
a  window  of  richly  stained  glass,  with  herald- 
ic devices,  which  cast  the  most  beautiful 
colours  on  the  white  stone,  and  across  the 
heavy  oak  balustrades  of  the  wide  staircase. 
Arthur    caught   sight   of  most  of  these 
things  as  they  stood  for  a  moment  outside 
the  library  door ;  and  he  determined  to  ask 
Martha  to  tell  him  something  about  them ; 
and  above  all  to  show  him  the  sword  of  the 
sword-fish,  which  is  so  sharp  and  strong, 
that  it  can  pierce  the  wood  of  the  strongest 
ships.  Harry  had  told  him  several  interest- 
ing stories  of  this  destructive  fish,  and  he 
had  dreamt  once  about  being  sunk  in  a 
vessel  which  had  been    stabbed    two    or 
three  times  by  one  of  these  creatures.     The 
sword-fish  had  become  a  reality  to  Arthur. 
"  Martha  knocked  gently  at  the  door  of 
her  papa's  library.     "  May  I  come  in  ?  here 
are  Fanny  and  Arthur." 

"  Yes,  my  love ;  you  may  come  in,"  said 
Mr.  Clavering. 
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The  library  was  a  small  room  lined  with 
hooks  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  except 
at  the  door  by  which  they  entered,  and  at 
another,  opposite  it,  which  opened  into  a 
small  museum,  which  was,  nevertheless,  a 
very  large  one,  in  Arthur's  estimation. 

Mr.  Clavering  received  the  two  children 
very  kindly,  and  talked  to  them  about  their 
relations  and  friends  at  Fairdown.  Mr. 
Clavering  was  a  tall,  pale  gentleman,  with  a 
grave,  and,  as  some  people  said,  a  stern,  face. 
Neither  Arthur  nor  Fanny  thought  it  stern ; 
but  they  were  almost  afraid  to  look  at  it, 
sometimes,  it  was  so  sad  and  thoughtful. 
Arthur  wondered  to  see  Martha  jump  on  his 
knee,  and  sit  with  her  arm  round  his  neck 
while  he  talked. 

"Papa,  dearest,  what  shall  we  do  to 
amuse  them?"  she  asked.  Always  accus- 
tomed to  be  her  papa's  companion,  she 
thought,  that  of  course,  he  would  help  her 
to  amuse  Arthur  and  Fanny. 

Mr.  Clavering  smiled  and  said,  "I  am 
willing  to  contribute  my  part  to  their 
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amusement  before  dinner.  Shall  we  show 
them  the  museum,  Martha  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"Then  go  and  take  off  your  hats  and 
gloves,  and  by  that  time,  I  will  put  away  my 
papers,  and  be  ready  to  show  the  museum. 
Only  run,  my  dear,  and  let  grandmamma 
know  that  they  are  come,  for  fear  she  should 
not  order  dinner  enough  for  us  all." 

The  two  girls  went  up-stairs,  and  Arthur 
remained  in  the  hall,  very  glad  of  this  op- 
portunity of  examining  its  contents.  His 
heart,  was,  at  length,  divided  between  the 
curiously-wrought  armour,  and  a  bright, 
long-legged  flamingo ;  and  he  walked  from 
one  to  the  other  in  a  state  of  intense  satis- 
faction. 

"  Martha,  dear,"  said  Fanny,  when  they 
were  together  in  Martha's  large  bed-room, 
"  what  makes  your  papa  look  so  very  pale, 
and  sad  ?  Is  he  ill  ?  He  does  not  look  a  bit 
like  any  one  who  lives  in  the  country." 

Martha's  bright  face  turned  dark  at  these 
words.  She  looked  down  on  the  ground, 
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mournfully,  and  said,  "  Yes.  That  is  what 
makes  me  unhappy  sometimes.  I  cannot 
make  papa  gay  and  cheerful.  Grandmam- 
ma is  deaf,  you  know  ;  and  I  am  only  a  little 
girl,  and  though  he  is  very  fond  of  me,  and 
loves  to  have  me  with  him,  yet  I  cannot 
talk  to  him  like  a  grown-up  person.  Poor 
mamma  was  very  clever,  and  could  talk  to 
papa  about  his  books,  and  his  papers,  and 
his  different  studies.  She  was  almost  al- 
ways with  him.  He  misses  her  very  much. 
He  will  never  leave  off  thinking  about  her, 
I  am  afraid.  Dear,  dear  mamma.  She  was 
So  kind,  and  we  all  loved  her  so.  Papa 
hinks  about  her,  a  great  deal,  I  am  sure. 

"  When  mamma  died,"  sobbed  the  little 
girl,  "  they  took  me  away  from  poor  papa, 
because  he  was  ill,  nearly  dying  with  grief. 
They  would  not  let  me  be  with  him.  I  think 
I  could  have  helped  to  make  him  better,  be- 
cause I  do  love  him  so.  Oh,  Fanny !  you 
cannot  think  how  much  I  love  him. — bet- 
ter than  any  one  can  love  a  papa  and  mam- 
ma who  are  happy.  My  papa  is  sad,  and  he 
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loves  me  better  than  any  thing  on  earth ;  so 
I  love  him  much  more  than  I  should  if  he 
were  happy,  and  had  mamma  and  other 
children  to  love  him.  Oh !  I  wish  I  could 
find  out  some  way  of  making  papa  happy. 
I  would  do  anything.  I  try  all  sorts  of 
things,  hut  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never 
succeed." 

"When  you  come  to  Fairdown,  dear," 
said  Fanny,  who  was  much  moved  at  Mar- 
tha's trouble,  "  we  will  ask  Auntie  Mimmie 
what  you  can  do, — she  is  so  good,  and 
knows  the  best  way  of  doing  everything. 
You  remember  Mimmie." 

"  Your  beautiful  blind  aunt  ?  Oh,  yes. 
But  I  liked  your  Aunt  Julia  best." 

"Why?"  asked  Fanny. 

"  Because  she  talked  to  papa  the  most, 
and  made  him  quite  cheerful.  Oh !  I  love 
your  Aunt  Julia;  she  was  so  kind  to  papa, 
and  she  seemed  to  think  of  Mimmie  always, 
never  of  herself.  I  like  all  the  people  at 
Fairdown,  but  I  think  I  shall  like  you  and 
Miss  Julia  the  best.  I  wonder  whether  she 
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would  tell  me  what  to  do,  so  that  I  may 
grow  up  just  what  papa  would  like." 

"  I  am  sure  she  would.  Aunt  Julia  is  as 
good  as  Mimmie,  I  do  believe ;  only  she  is 
not  blind,  you  know ;  and  so  I  do  not  love 
her  so  very,  very  much  ;  and  I  cannot  help 
her  so  much  as  I  can  my  darling  Mimmie. 
Besides,  Mimmie  has  loved  me  so  much  ever 
since  I  was  a  baby.  What  are  all  those 
great  books,  Martha  ?"  she  added  abruptly, 
pointing  to  some  folios  on  the  table. 

"  Only  something  about  zoology ;  I  want 
to  understand  such  things,  that  I  may  be 
able  to  talk  to  papa  when  he  is  tired  of 
walking  about  the  farm.  He  gives  me 
a  lesson  in  Latin  and  arithmetic  every  day, 
and  sometimes  a  lesson  in  French  and  geo- 
graphy. I  made  that  map  of  Europe. 
Soon  I  am  going  to  begin  learning  the  his- 
tory of  Greece  with  papa.  He  is  so  clever, 
and  teaches  so  kindly.  I  like  my  lessons 
better  than  anything." 

"  And  what  does  your  grandmamma  do  all 
day  ?"  asked  Fanny. 
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"  Oil !  she  reads  a  great  deal.  Poor  dear 
grandmamma !  she  is  so  deaf,  that  we  can- 
not talk  much  to  her.  Then  she  teaches 
me  all  sorts  of  needle-work.  I  can  make 
all  my  own  clothes,  when  they  are  cut  out ; 
and  have  made  six  shirts  for  papa.  She 
makes  clothes  for  the  poor  people,  and  I  help 
her.  And  then  she  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
garden  and  poultry-yard.  Dear  me !  I'm 
chatting  away,  and  forgetting  what  papa 
said  about  letting  her  know  you  were  come. 
Let  us  go  down,  now." 

Old  Mrs.  Clavering  was  very  glad  to  see 
them,  and  soon  went  to  order  some  addi- 
tional puddings  and  cakes,  for  dinner. 

When  the  three  children  returned  to  the 
library,  Mr.  Clavering  had  oponed  the  door 
of  the  museum,  and  in  two  minutes  they 
were  all  deeply  engaged  in  considering  a  col- 
lection of  fossils,  or,  very  old  remains  of 
1  animals  dug  out  of  the  earth.  Mr.  Claver- 
ing was  very  much  pleased  with  his  daugh- 
ter's friends,  and  took  pains  to  explain  every 
thing  very  clearly  to  them.  Geology,  or, 
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the  knowledge  of  what  the  earth  is  com- 
posed of,  was  found  so  interesting  a  science, 
that  they  had  not  half  finished  the  subject 
of  the  old  red  sandstone,  when  dinner  was 
announced ;  and,  to  the  children's  surprise, 
they  had  been  more  than  an  hour  over  one 
case  of  fossils. 

"  Why  it  will  take  us  a  whole  year  to  go 
through  all  the  museum,  Mr.  Clavering!" 
said  Arthur,  with  a  look  of  admiration. 

"  It  will  take  us  more  than  a  whole  life 
to  understand  thoroughly  all  that  is  in  it. 
I  never  come  into  it  without  learning  some- 
thing new.  The  beauty  of  learning,  Arthur, 
is,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  that  never  wears 
out, — that  is  never  exhausted,"  said  Mr. 
Clavering. 

"Do  you  think  I  shall  ever  know  enough 
to  understand  all  these  things  ?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  will.  I  can  only 
tell  you,  you  have  a  great  treat  to  come," 
replied  Mr.  Clavering. 

At  dinner,  Mr.  Clavering  talked  to  all 
the  children  gaily,  and  seemed  to  like  to 
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hear  them  talk.  After  dinner,  they  did  not 
wish  to  disturb  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Claver- 
ing,  so  they  went  to  amuse  themselves 
Martha  took  them  all  over  the  house,  even 
into  the  kitchen,  where  the  cook  received 
them  kindly,  and  promised  them  some  par- 
ticularly nice  tea-cakes. 

Martha  took  them  to  the  hay -field,  where 
the  labourers  were  hard  at  work.  They 
were  none  of  them  disposed  to  run  about, 
so  they  heaped  up  comfortable  seats  of  the 
sweet  smelling  hay,  and  sat  down  to  talk, 
for  they  had  a  great  deal  to  say.  Fanny 
and  Arthur  described  the  D'Eyncourts  to 
Martha,  and  she  was  very  much  amused 
with  their  accounts  of  Harry  and  his  bro- 
thers. Martha  had  only  once  been  with  her 
papa  and  grandmamma  to  call  at  Fairdown; 
so,  as  she  said,  everything  would  be  quite 
new  to  her,  there.  I  hope  I  shall  go  soon. 
I  like  Fairdown  house  very  much.  How  do 
you  like  our  house  ?" 

"Oh!"  said  Arthur,  "your  house  is  a 
much  more  beautiful  one  than  ours.  The 
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rooms  are  large  and  handsome  ;  and  you  do 
not  tumble  up  into  one  room  and  down  into 
another.  I  do  not  like  the  upper  rooms  at 
Fairdown.  And  see  how  regular  and  hand- 
some the  front  of  your  house  is." 

"  Well !  that  is  just  what  I  don't  like  it 
for,"  said  Fanny;  "to  me,  Fairdown  is  a 
million  times  prettier.  This  is  much 
grander  and  handsomer.  I  like  your  hall 
and  the  drawing  room,  and  the  green-house ; 
but,  somehow,  I  like  dear  old  Far  down, 
with  its  funny  nooks  and  corners,  much 
better ;  and,  though  I  dare  say  you  will  al- 
ways like  this  nice  handsome  house  best, 
Martha,  yet  I  think  you  will  like  Fairdown 
when  you  come." 

"I  am  sure  I  shall,  the  garden  is  so 
very  pretty.  I  hope  I  shall  go  soon." 

"  Go  where,  my  dear  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
Clavering,  approaching  them  with  a  boy, 
whom  Martha  did  not  know. 

"To  Fairdown,  papa,"  replied  Martha, 
getting  up  and  making  her  little  formal 
curtsey  to  the  stranger.  "  How  do  you  do, 
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sir  ?"  for  she  was  accustomed  to  pay  great 
attention  to  her  papa's  visitors;  as  her 
grandmamma's  deafness  prevented  her  talk- 
ing to  them,  Martha  had  heen  taught  that 
she  ought  to  supply  her  place  as  much  as 
possible. 

This  strange  hoy  stared  at  Martha ;  but 
smiled  at  Arthur  and  Fanny,  as  if  he  knew 
them  well  enough. 

"  This  is  master  Harry  D'Eyncourt, 
Martha.  He  has  been  kind  enough  to  ride 
over  on  his  pony,  with  a  message  from  the 
ladies  at  Fairdown,  asking  you  to  go  back 
with  your  friends  this  evening." 

Martha's  little  face  flushed  with  pleasure, 
and  she  made  Harry  another  curtsey  just 
like  an  old-fashioned  lady ;  and  immediately 
afterwards,  she  went  up  to  him,  like  an 
unaffected  little  girl,  and  gave  him  her  hand, 
and  said,  "  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
I  am  sure  you  have  had  a  hot  ride.'* 

"  Yes,"  said  Harry ;  "  it  was  hot  enough, 
but  you  must  make  up  your  mind,  whether 
you  go  or  not,  directly;  for  I  want  to  be 
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home  again  ;  so  be  quick/'  and  he  began  to 
lash  the  hay  with  his  whip. 

"  May  I  go,  papa  ?"  said  Martha  quietly, 
not  at  all  moved  by  Harry's  rude  manner. 

"Yes,  my  love;  and  I  will  drive  over 
after  tea." 

"Then,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go,  sir," 
she  said  to  Harry. 

"That's  capital!"  said  Harry;  "that's 
something  like.  Now,  then,  I  need  not  go 
back  directly,  Mr.  Clavering.  Julia  Chester 
said  I  was  to  ride  back  directly,  if  Martha 
could  not  come  home  with  Arthur  and  Fanny, 
and  let  her  know.  It's  a  fine  thing  when  a 
girl  knows  her  own  mind,  and  does  not 
hesitate  and  stand  shilly-shallying  for  an 
hour  together." 

"  And  is  it  not  quite  as  good  a  thing  for 
a  boy  ?"  asked  Fanny  rather  sharply,  for 
she  was  angry  at  the  rude  way  in  which 
Harry  behaved  to  her  friend. 

44  Oh  !  boys  and  men  always  know  their 
own  minds :  don't  they,  Mr.  Clavering  ?" 
asked  Harry. 
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"  Not  always,  Harry,"  said  Mr.  Clavering. 
"  At  this  very  moment,  I  do  not  know  my 
own  mind  about  you.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther you  are  most  of  a  good-natured  boy,  or 
of  an  incorrigible,  surly,  rough-mannered 
fellow;  which  do  you  think,  Fanny?"  he. 
added,  stroking  her  curls  gently. 

Arthur  ran  forward  in  an  excited  state, 
and  put  his  hand  on  Fanny's  mouth,  just  as 
she  was  about  to  say  a  great  deal  more  than 
was  really  true  against  Harry.  "  Do  think 
first,  Fanny ;  remember  you  may  tell  a  false- 
hood, and  give  Harry  pain,"  whispered  the 
feeling  boy. 

Fanny  paused  a  moment,  and  then  kissed 
Arthur  before  she  replied,  glancing  at  Harry, 
"  I  think,  sir,  Harry  D'Eyncourt  is  a  good- 
natured  boy ;  it  is  a  great  pity  that  he  is  so 
rough  and  unkind  in  his  manners.  It  makes  v 
people  believe,  what  is  not  true,  that  he  is 
really  ill-tempered  and  cross.  I  hope  Mar- 
tha will  try  to  think  he  did  not  mean  to  be 
rude.  I  am  sure  he  did  not. 

"  Now,  did  you,  Harry  ?"  she  said,  turning 
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to  him,  just  as  if  they  were  the  best  friends 
in  the  world;  for  she  "began  to  like  him 
again,  now  chat  she  was  taking  his  part. 

"  No,  Fanny,  I  did  not  mean  to  he  rude," 
and  Harry  turned  on  his  heel  and  looked 
hard  at  the  other  end  of  the  field.  Arthur 
went  up  to  Martha,  and  told  her,  in  a  low 
tone,  that  Harry  was  so  violent  by  nature, 
that  he  could  not  help  doing  and  saying- 
rude  things;  but  that  he  was  t'he  kindest 
fellow  in  the  world,  and  so  very  clever ; 
when  she  got  to  know  him,  she  would  be 
sure  to  like  him.  Martha,  who  had  been 
taught  at  school  and  by  her  grandmamma 
to  be  very  polite,  was  really  shocked  at  the 
rude  way  in  which  Harry  had  behaved ;  but 
she  listened  to  Arthur's  defence  of  his  friend 
and  tried  to  be  convinced  by  it. 

Mr.  Clavering  had  walked  away  to  speak 
to  some  of  his  men.  Fanny  thought  this 
was  a  good  opportunity  for  trying  to  make 
up  her  long-standing  quarrel  with  Harry. 
She  knew  that  she  had  b  een  quite  as  much 
to  blame  in  it  as  Harry,  because  slie  nad 
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provoked  him  often,  and  had  never,  till  that 
day,  shown  anything  like  a  wish  to  be 
friends  with  him.  She  went  close  up  to 
him,  as  he  stood  some  yards  away  from  the 
others,  still  looking  hard  across  the  field, 
with  one  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  the  other 
holding  the  whip  with  which  he  was  lashing 
the  hay.  He  looked  awkward  enough,  hut 
Fanny  fancied  he  did  not  look  happy. 
She  stopped  the  arm  which  was  thrashing 
the  hay,  with  her  hand,  and  said,  "  Harry !" 
He  turned  his  head  quickly  towards  her, 
and  said  in  a  rough  voice,  •'  Well !" 

"  Harry !  I  want  to  be  friends  with  you 
again." 

He  looked  away  again,  and  stared  once 
more  across  the  field. 

"  Won't  you  be  friends,  Harry,  dear  ?" 
"What  do  you  call  me  dear  for?   You 
know  you  can't  bear  me ;  Arthur  told  me 
so ;  he  tells  the  truth.     I  hate  people  who 
say  what  is  not  true,  merely  to  try  and 
please  at  the  time,     That's  what  you  do, 
Fanny." 
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"  That's  what  I  used  to  do,  perhaps,  when 
I  did  not  think ;  but  I  shall  never  do  that 
any  more,  I  hope.  I  am  trying  to  be  quite 
truthful  in  little  things.  I  am  not  trying 
to  please  you  now,  I  am  saying  the  exact 
truth.  I  am  sorry  you  do  not  believe  me, 
Harry ;  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  often  said 
more  than  the  truth  against  you.  I  feel 
sure  now,  from  your  kindness  to  Arthur, 
that  you  are  really  good-hearted.  If  you 
won't  be  friends  with  me  now,  perhaps  you 
will  some  day,  when  I  have  quite  cured  my 
bad  habit.  Will  you,  do  you  think,  Harry  ?" 

Harry  found  his  heart  softening  very 
much  towards  the  affectionate  little  girl, 
who  spoke  only  of  her  own  fault  and  not  of 
his,  and  he  more  than  a  year  older  than 
she  was.  "  You  are  a  good,  generous  little 
thing,  Fan,"  said  he,  "I  am  really  very 
fond  of  you  and  always  was,  even  when  you 
used  to  tell  such  confounded — you  know 
what.  I  am  an  uncouth,  ill-tempered  dog ; 
but  if  you  really  mean  that  you  will  be 
friends  with  me  again,  I  will  try  in  earnest 
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to  mend  my  manners.  I  could  have  bitten  my 
tongue  off  for  speaking  in  that  way  to  little 
Miss  Prim  there ; — I  don't  know  what  pos- 
sessed me,  unless  it  was  seeing  you  and 
Arthur  so  mighty  thick  with  her,  and  look- 
ing as  if  you  were  sorry  when  I  came/' 

"  Well,  Harry,  I  was  not  pleased  to  see 
you,  because  I  thought  you  would  teaze  us 
all." 

"  Go  it,  Fan !  that's  the  sort  for  me, — 
the  trutn,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth ;  keep  to  that,  and  I  will  stick  to 
you  always,"  exclaimed  Harry,  shaking 
hands  with  her  in  so  hearty  a  manner  that 
she  winced.  "That's  the  best  thing  I've 
heard  for  a  long  time.  Keep  to  the  truth 
always,  there's  a  dear  little  Fanny." 

"  If  you  call  me  dear  again,  I  shall  call 
you  dear,  then." 

"  With  all  my  heart.  I've  no  objection 
to  the  word  in  its  proper  place.  I  was  only 
afraid  you  said  it  without  meaning  that  you 
liked  me." 

"  Holloa !  what  are  they  shouting  at  us 
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for?  Why  they  are  almost  down  at  the 
house,  and  we  never  saw  them.  Come  along 
Fan !  Now  for  a  run. — Oh,  I  won't  go  too 
fast,  dear,"  added  he,  taking  her  hand  to 
run  down  the  hill. 

When  they  got  to  the  house,  Harry  told 
Fanny  to  tell  "  Miss  Prim"  as  he  called 
Martha,  that  he  was  very  sorry  for  being 
so  rude;  and  he  went  off  with  Arthur 
to  wash  their  faces  and  hands  before  going 
into  the  drawing-room  to  tea. 

The  drive  back  to  Fairdown  was  plea- 
sant er,  far  pleas anter  than  their  journey 
from  it  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Clavering 
drove,  and  told  them  all  sorts  of  interesting 
stories  about  his  travels.  Arthur  sat  on 
the  box  with  him ;  Martha  and  Fanny  sat 
inside,  with  the  hood  thrown  back;  and 
Harry  gallopped  his  pony  beside  the  chaise. 
Every  one  was  in  good  spirits,  and  they  all 
enjoyed  it  very  much ;  perhaps  Harry  and 
Fanny  enjoyed  it  the  most,  because  they 
now  understood  each  other  again. 

To  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,   but 
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especially  of  Martha,  Mr.  Clavering  slept 
that  night  at  Fairdown.  As  a  great  treat,  in 
honour  of  Martha's  arrival,  all  the  children 
sat  up  to  supper,  and  Harry  stayed  till  they 
went  to  bed. 

"  Good  night,  Mimmie  dear,"  said  Fanny. 
"  I  have  had  such  a  happy  day,  I  have  made 
two  friends ;  a  new  one  and  an  old  one.  I 
like  Martha  so  much ;  hut  I  never  was 
happier  than  when  Harry  said  he  thought  I 
should  soon  get  the  better  of  my  fault.  It 
is  a  dreadful  thing  to  say  what  is  not  true !" 

"It  is;  but  remember,  if  you  persevere 
you  will  prosper." 

"  Well,  I  forgot  all  about  the  sword-fish 
after  all !"  thought  Arthur,  as  he  got  into 
bed. 
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I  suppose  most  of  my  readers  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  title  of  this 
chapter, — thta  they  do  not  think  it  means 
"  a  party  of  people  met  together  to  hop  on 
one  foot,"  as  I  myself  was  foolish  enough 
to  fancy,  when  I  was  a  child. 

One  of  the  pleas antest  places  in  the  world 
is  a  Kentish  hop-garden,  at  the  picking 
time;  at  least,  so  thought  my  friends 
at  Fairdown.  I  have  heard  travellers  say, 
that  an  English  hop-gathering  is  a  prettier 
sight  than  an  Italian  vintage. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  agriculture,  here,  is 
half  so  picturesque  as  hop-picking ;  of  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Old  Mr.  Chester  had 
several  hop-gardens,  and  the  year  in  which 
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Arthur  first  went  to  Fairdown,  the  hops 
were  very  plentiful. 

Arthur  and  Fanny  became  such  favourites 
with  their  relations  there,  that  when  the  two 
months  appointed  for  their  stay  had  elapsed, 
a  letter  from  grandmamma  was  despatched 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reynolds,  begging  them  to 
allow  the  children  to  remain  until  the 
hopping  season  was  over,  and  to  come  down 
themselves  to  Fairdown  for  a  few  days, 
hopping.  Now  Mrs.  Reynolds  loved  Fair- 
down  always ;  but  she  loved  it  three  times 
better  at  hopping  than  at  any  other  time ; 
and  she  could  not  refuse  to  let  the  children 
stop  for  so  great  a  treat;  nor  could  she 
help  persuading  Mr.  Reynolds  to  give  up 
business  for  a  few  days,  and  enjoy  them  at 
Fairdown.  So  she  wrote  to  say  that  the 
children  were  to  stop,  and  that  she  and  their 
papa  would  come  down  before  the  hopping 
was  over,  and  take  them  back  to  town. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  when  this 
letter  arrived ;  for  it  would  be  three  weeks 
more  before  the  hopping  would  be  all  over. 
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Six  more  weeks  for  Arthur  and  Fanny  to 
stay! 

Off  they  scampered  to  tell  the  D'Eyncourt 
boys,  all  three  of  them,  for  Martha  was 
still  staying  at  Fairdown,  and  she  had 
already  learned  to  dispense  with  the  cere- 
mony of  dressing  to  go  out — when  going 
out  was  only  running  a  little  way  down  a 
lane,  and  through  Spring-wood,  into  the 
Rectory  garden. 

"Holloa!  where  are  you  all  scamper- 
ing?" cried  Charlie,  who  was  on  the  look 
out  for  a  particular  sort  of  caterpillar,  called 
a  hop- dog,  as  they  ran  past  the  gate  of  a 
hop-garden. 

"  Good  news !  good  news !"  shouted  the 
three ;  "  going  to  stay  till  after  hopping !" 

Down  came  Charlie,  waving  his  cap  on 
the  top  of  his  butterfly-catcher,  and  joined 
them  in  their  run.  When  the  party  were 
going  across  the  little  hillock  in  the  wood, 
Martha  got  first.  She  did  not  see  Harry, 
who  bounced  out  from  among  the  trees,  and 
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threw  himself  before  her,  saying  in  a  loud 
bombastic  tone, — 

**  Come  to  my  arms,  my  slight  acquaintance !" 

Everybody  laughed  aloud  at  this.  And 
Arthur  said  "  Harry  was  always  play-acting 
and  spouting."  Martha  did  not  mind  any- 
thing Harry  said  now,  because  she  liked  him, 
and  they  had  become  very  good  friends,  by 
means  of  zoology,  in  which  they  both  took 
an  interest,  and  about  which  Martha  knew 
more  than  Harry,  because  she  had  learned 
so  much  from  her  papa's  museum,  and  from 
books. 

"What's  the  row?"  said  Harry,  seeing 
them  all  so  excited. 

"  What's  the  good  of  talking  like  a 
groom  ?  I  hate  boys  who  talk  slang,"  said 
Fanny. 

"  What's  the  good  of  talking  with  a  thou- 
sand-fold magnifying  power  ?  I  hate  a  girl 
that  talks  thunder,"  said  Harry,  laughing, 
but  quite  good-naturedly. 

"  Well,  don't  get  into  bad  habits,  dear," 
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said  Fanny ;  "  they  are  not  so  easy  to  cure, 
I  can  tell  you." 

"  I  say,  Harry,"  said  Charlie,  "  they  are 
to  stay  till  the  end  of  hopping." 

"  How  jolly !"  exclaimed  Harry — then 
correcting  himself,  he  said  mincingly, 
"  Dear  me !  how  very  delightful ;  but  is  it 
true,  Fan?" 

"Yes,  quite  true.  Are  you  not  glad, 
Harry?" 

"You  know  I  am.  Come  along,  all  of  you, 
and  tell  mamma  and  Frank;  they  are  in 
the  house." 

And  away  they  all  went,  laughing  and 
talking,  through  the  rest  of  the  wood,  to  the 
house.  Mrs.  D'Eyncourt  was  always  glad 
to  see  the  two  little  girls  and  Arthur ;  and 
this  time  she  was  better  pleased  than  usual, 
because  they  told  her  that  Mrs.  Reynolds 
was  coming  down  to  the  hopping.  Mrs. 
Reynolds  and  Mrs.  D'Eyncourt  had  been 
little  girls  together  years  ago  at  Fairdown, 
just  as  Martha  and  Fanny  were  now.  Even 
Mr.  D'Eyncourt  was  disturbed  in  his  study 
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this  morning,  where  he  was  busy  giving 
Frank  a  Greek  lesson. 

"Papa!  papa!"  exclaimed  Charlie,  burst- 
ing into  the  room,  "  Fanny  and  Arthur  are 
to  stay  till  after  hopping !"  This  news  was 
received  by  both  the  busy  people  with  great 
pleasure.  Mr.  D'Eyncourt  even  told  Charlie 
he  might  have  a  holiday  that  afternoon,  to 
go  and  play  with  his  friends;  to  which 
Charlie  raised  no  objection. 

However,  there  is  no  pleasant  day  that 
has  not  some  unpleasantness  in  it.  Just  at 
tea-time,  when  all  the  D'Eyncourts  were 
come  to  take  tea  at  the  Court,  some  dull 
and  almost  disagreeable  people,  whom  all 
the  children  disliked,  came  to  see  the 
Chesters.  Of  course  they  were  asked  to  tea. 
There  were  four  or  five  of  them,  and  Mrs. 
Chester  and  Sophy  thought  it  would  be 
unpleasant  for  so  many  persons  to  take  tea 
in  one  room,  so  they  had  a  table  set  out, 
with  a  white  cloth  and  a  regular  tea  appa- 
ratus, in  a  corner  of  the  Church  Lawn. 
This  was  for  the  young  people. 
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Now  when  Julia  and  Mimmie  came  up  to 
the  house,  from  their  afternoon's  reading 
on  the  Brook  Lawn,  they  felt  the  air  of  the 
room  somewhat  oppressive,  and  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  sit  with  the  younger  ones. 

This  was  hailed  with  delight  by  Fanny, 
Martha,  and  Frank,  who  were  very  fond  of 
Mimmie  and  Julia;  Arthur,  Harry,  and 
Charlie,  were  not  quite  so  pleased,  for  they 
had  been  contriving  some  frolic  in  which 
they  wanted  Uncle  Walter's  assistance,  and 
which  could  not  be  executed  without  him ; 
and  as  it  was  to  be  directed  against  Mr. 
Jonas  Gibbs,  one  of  the  visitors,  they  knew 
it  could  not  be  done  while  Miss  Julia 
Chester  was  there,  because  Mr.  Gibbs  .was 
sure  to  be  at  her  elbow;  and  besides,  she 
would  not  permit  any  practical  joke. 

Harry  was  not  so  easily  baffled,  however, 
so  he  begged  Miss  Sophy  to  contrive  to 
keep  Jonas  Gibbs  in  attendance  upon  her 
tea-table,  and  not  let  him  come  to  theirs. 
This  was  promised,  and  the  promise  was 
kept. 
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Nothing  could  be  pleasanter  than  the 
garden  party.  Frank  enjoyed  what  he  con- 
sidered a  great  treat,  a  conversation  with 
Mimmie  about  German  poetry  and  old 
English  ballads.  He  sat  on  an  ottoman  at 
her  feet,  and  waited  on  her,  carefully 
putting  her  cup  into  her  hand,  and  giving 
her  fruit  or  cake  as  she  wanted  it.  Every* 
body  loved  to  wait  on  the  gentle  Mimmie, 
who  was  always  so  contented,  and  so  ready 
to  attend  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  all 
who  came  near  her.  Julia  was  more  ani- 
mated than  usual,  as  she  made  tea  for  her 
party,  and  joined  in  the  laughter  and' fun  of 
the  younger  folks,  when  she  saw  that  Frank 
had  devoted  himself  to  Mimmie. 

Harry  was  in  high  spirits  at  the  prospect 
of  the  success  of  his  trick,  (which  was  not 
an  ill-natured  one,  by  the  way)  and  he 
entertained  them  all  by  an  imitation  of  Mr. 
Jonas  Gibb's  manner  of  talking  and  eating, 
which  were  certainly  laughable. 

As  they  could  not  be  seen  from  the  room, 
Julia  let  him  go  on ;  Martha,  in  particular, 
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was  charmed  at  Harry's  powers  of  mimicry, 
and  volunteered  to  be  "a  lady  to  whom 
Mr.  Jonas  was  uncommonly  polite,"  while 
Harry  acted  Mr.  Jonas. 

Aunt  Julia  could  not  help  laughing  at  the 
absurd  grimaces  and  antics  of  her  two 
favourites ;  and  as  she  laughed,  she  was 
afraid  it  was  useless  to  tell  them  she  did 
not  think  it  right  to  make  fun  of  a  guest  in 
this  way. 

Just  as  Martha  was  walking  away  in  a 
dignified  manner  with  Harry,  holding  a 
parasol  over  her  head,  like  an  awkward  bear 
on  its  hind  legs,  they  suddenly  came  face 
to  face  with  Mr.  Clavering. 

"  Oh !  papa !  papa !"  exclaimed  Martha, 
throwing  her  arms  round  him. — Mr.  Claver- 
ing's  heart  beat  with  joy  to  see  his  prim, 
formal,  delicate  little  girl,  looking  healthy, 
playful,  and  quite  like  other  girls.  He  had 
not  seen  her  for  three  weeks. 

"  You  will  not  object  to  join  our  young 
party,  here,  Mr.  Clavering,  instead  of  going 
into  the*  crowded  tea-room,  will  you  ?"  said 
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Julia,  rising  to  welcome  him,  and  motioning 
to  Arthur  to  run  and  fetch  another  chair. 

"  1  should  very  much  prefer  it,"  said  Mr. 
Clavering ;  "  but  I  want  coffee,  and  I  kno\v 
yours  is  all  gone,  at  this  table." 

'•  How  could  you  tell  that  ?"  asked 
Martha. 

'•  It  is  a  very  improper  thing  to  play  the 
spy,  1  believe,  Miss  Chester ;  but  I  could 
not  help  it :  I  have  been  watching  your 
party  from  the  church-yard  for  the  last 
half-hour." 

In  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Clavering  was  pro- 
vided with  the  only  thing  in  the  way  of 
eating  or  drinking,  about  which  he  was  very 
particular,  strong,  hot  coffee.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  had  come  to  take  Martha 
back  to  Ellesdown  the  next  morning,  if  Mrs. 
Chester  would  give  him  a  bed  that  night. 
This  was  a  damper  to  the  mirth  of  the 
young  folks.  Everybody  was  sorry  to  lose 
Martha,  and  it  gratified  the  father's  heart  to 
see  how  much  his  motherless  child  was 
loved. 
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Mimmie  then  explained  to  him  the  ar- 
rangements that  were  being  made  for  forming 
a  delightful  hopping  party  at  Fairdown, 
that  season. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Clavering,  we  want  your 
assistance,  to  complete  our  party.  Walter 
tells  me  that  you  have  only  one  hop  garden, 
and  that  your  hops  are  a  week  forwarder 
than  ours ;  so  that  yours  will  he  safe  in  the 
oast-house,  before  we  have  hardly  begun 
picking  here." 

"  That's  quite  true,"  said  Mr.  Clavering. 

'•  Now,  what  we  want,  all  of  us,  but  es- 
pecially Mr.  D'Eyncourt,  Tom,  Julia,  and 
Martha/'  "  And  I,"—"  And  I,"—"  And  I, 
Mimmie,"  chimed  in  all  the  young  ones. 

"  Well,  all  of  us,  in  particular,  want  you 
to  bring  Mrs.  Clavering  and  Martha  here, 
for  a  fortnight's  hopping;  and  you,  of 
course,  to  stay  yourself,  and  go  over  to 
Ellesdown  just  for  half  a  day,  when  business 
requires  it,  during  that  time.  My  sister 
Carry,  (Mrs.  Reynolds,)  and  her  husband, 
are  coming,  and  the  D'Eyncourts  are  going 
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to  have  a  house  full  of  visitors,  who  come 
on  purpose  to  enjoy  the  hopping." 

"  I  am  afraid  my  mother  and  I  will  be 
sadly  out  of  place  in  such  a  gay  party ;  I 
might  say,  such  an  army  of  merry-makers." 

"  Oh  no  !  indeed.  Mrs.  Clavering  will 
really  enjoy  life  in  a  hop-garden,  I  am  sure. 
You  say  you  have  never  seen  it.  Wait 
till  hopping  is  over,  before  you  talk  boast- 
fully of  the  vintage  in  Italy  and  the  south 
of  France.  Mrs.  Clavering  shall  be  com- 
fortably settled,  and  pick,  or  knit,  or  do  no- 
thing, just  as  she  likes ;  but  every  one  else, 
young  and  old,  yourself  included,  will  be 
expected  to  pick  away  all  day.  You  are  to 
work  for  Julia's  school ;  she  wants  to  pur- 
chase a  nice  stove  for  the  school-house,  so 
that  it  may  be  properly  heated  all  the  win- 
ter, and  may  serve  as  a  play-room  for  the 
youngest  children  ir?  wet  weather.  Now, 
you  must  understand,  that  papa  pays  us  for 
what  we  pick,  at  the  same  rate  at  which  the 
regular  pickers  are  paid ;  and,  of  course,  all 
our  visitors  are  expected  to  work  for  us." 
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"Is  it  not  nice,  Mr.  Clavering?  I  earned 
a  good  many  shillings,  last  year ;  and  that 
went  to  Aunt  Julia's  poor  box,"  said  Fanny. 
"It  is  so  pleasant  to  be  earning  money. 
Martha  and  I  are  to  have  a  bin  of  our  own ; 
that  is,  if  you  will  let  Martha  come ;  and 
we  are  trying  to  get  as  many  good  industri- 
ous people  to  work  for  us,  as  we  can. 

"  Martha  has  got  Aunt  Julia,  who  is  the 
best  picker  of  us  all ;  and  I  have  got  Harry, 
who  is  the  worst.  Now,  I  think/'  added 
she,  coming  close  to  Mr.  Clavering,  and  smil- 
ing in  his  face ;  "  now,  I  think,  if  you  will 
be  my  workman,  and  will  take  great  pains, 
you  and  Harry  together  will  pick  as  much 
as  Aunt  Julia.  Will  you  come,  and  pick  at 
our  bin,  Mr.  Clavering  ?" 

"  I  can't  promise  to  do  much  work,"  said 
Mr.  Clavering,  "  but  I  think  I  must  come." 

"  And  bring  grandmamma,  too  ?"  asked 
Martha  eagerly,  for  she  was  thinking  that  it 
would  be  dull  for  her  to  be  left  alone  at 
Ellesdown. 

"Yes.     I  must  get  her  to  accept  your 
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kind   invitation,   Miss   Chester,"    said   he, 
turning  to  Mimmie. 

The  prospect  of  parting  with  Martha  on 
the  morrow  did  not  seem  so  unpleasant  to 
her  companions,  now  that  it  was  settled  that 
she  and  her  papa  were  coming  to  the 
hopping. 

All  the  young  'ones,  having  finished  tea, 
set  off  to  have  a  game  of  howls  on  the 
front  lawn. 

Frank,  however,  remained,  to  listen  to  a 
conversation  hetween  Mr.  Clavering  and 
Mimmie  and  Julia,  about  the  necessity  of 
intercourse  with  our  fellow  creatures,  for 
keeping  the  mind  in  a  healthy  state,  even 
though  the  persons  we  associate  with  he 
not  precisely  the  companions  we  desire. 
Mimmie,  whose  gentle  goodness  and  charity 
were  as  conspicuous,  Frank  thought,  as  her 
rapid,  clear  intellect,  declared  that  she 
would  rather  have  the  society  of  such  people 
as  the  Gibhs  and  Smiths,  (at  that  moment 
laughing  and  talking  loudly  in  the  tea- 
room,) than  he  deprived  of  it  altogether. 
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There  was  always  something  to  sympa- 
thize with,  she  thought ;  they  were  rather 
quarrelsome,  to  be  sure ;  and  that  excited 
her  pity,  and  made  her  anxious  to  soothe 
and  satisfy  these  captious,  disputatious 
neighbours ;  but  it  was  a  hopeless  business. 
Mr.  Clavering  confessed  that,  though 
they  lived  so  near  Ellesdown,  he  had  never 
prevailed  on  himself  to  visit  them,  after 
the  first  time ;  and  that  he  shunned  them 
like  a  pestilence ;  they  seemed  to  disturb 
the  harmony  of  every  circle  they  entered. 

"  They  do  not  disturb  us,  you  see,"  said 
Mimmie;  "for,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  is 
Sophy  going  to  play  a  duet  with  Caroline 
Smith ;  and  I  can  hear  the  others  moving." 
"You  are  quite  right,  Mimmie,"  said 
Frank.  "There  they  come!  Tom  first, 
with  Mrs.  Smith  and  Ellen  Gibbs;  they 
look  in  perfect  good-humour.  Then,  there 
is  Walter,  arm-in-arm  with  Jonas,  who  is 
laying  down  the  law  in  a  very  decisive  way. 
And  there  is  dear  Mrs.  Chester,  walking 
with  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Gibbs ;  and  talk- 
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ing  about  their  last  importation  of  Jersey 
cows,  I  am  quite  sure,  from  the  depth  of 
their  smiles." 

"Now,  Mr.  Clavering,"  said  Julia,  "you 
must  get  up  and  pay  your  respects  to  mam- 
ma and  the  rest.  And  follow  Mimmie's 
advice,  and  try  to  find  a  point  of  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Jonas,  if  you  can.'"' 

"  I  know  one,"  whispered  Frank  to  Mim- 
mie,  in  a  knowing  tone.  "  Mr.  Jonas 
Gibbs  and  Mr.  Clavering,  different  as  they 
are,  agree  in  one  point,  I  am  sure." 

"In  admiring  Julia,  you  mean,"  said 
Mimmie :  you  are  quick-sighted,  for  a 
boy,"  she  added,  laughing ;  "  but  pray 
confine  your  remarks  on  the  subject  to 
me." 

It  was  a  brilliant  moonlight  night. 
After  the  unpopular  visitors  had  departed 
in  high  spirits,  and  with  many  expressions 
of  pleasure,  for  the  unceremonius,  delight- 
ful hours  they  had  passed ;  after  Mimmie 
had  brought  every  one  to  agree  to  her  pro- 
position, that  the  Smiths  and  Gibbs  were 
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really  good,  and  in  some  respects,  very  sen- 
sible persons ;  and  after  all  the  younger  chil- 
dren had  disappeared,  and  Frank  alone 
remained,  Mr.  Clavering  proposed  a  walk  to 
the  top  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  and 
a  view  of  the  stars,  through  a  telescope  which 
he  had  brought  with  him  in  the  chaise. 
Every  one  was  charmed  at  this  project. 
Frank  asked  to  be  allowed  to  fetch  his  fa- 
ther, who  wished  to  have  some  talk  with  Mr. 
Clavering,  about  the  Nebular  Hypothesis, 
and  the  planet  Neptune  ;  and  he  thought 
this  would  be  a  capital  opportunity. 

While  Sophy  and  Julia  went  to  put  on 
their  shawls,  (bonnets  they  never  wore 
while  walking  about  their  own  hill;  only 
large  straw  hats  with  very  broad  brims,) 
Mimmie  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  sang, 
'  Let  the  bright  Seraphim/  for  her  brothers 
and  Mr.  Clavering. 

When  they  were  all  gone,  Mimmie  went 

on  singing  in  the  dark,  or  rather  moon-lit 

room,  by  herself,  instead  of  going  to  bed,  as 

her  mamma  had  done.      She  enjoyed  the 
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midnight  quiet,  broken  only  by  her  own 
voice ;  and,  after  a  little  while,  she  felt  her 
way  into  the  garden,  and  moved  along  si- 
lently with  a  song  of  thanksgiving  in  her 
heart.  As  Fanny  said,  "  Mimmie  loved  God 
better  than  anything,  or  anybody ;  and  so 
she  was  always  happy,  God  being  always 
with  her." 


At  length,  the  long  expected  party  were 
all  assembled  at  Fair  down  Court  and  Rec- 
tory. Mr.  D'Eyncourt's  sister,  Mrs.  Merle? 
and  her  two  daughters,  girls  of  fifteen  and 
sixteen;  fine,  accomplished,  young  ladies, 
but  not  too  fine  to  enjoy  rusticating  with 
their  country  cousins.  Mrs.  D'Eyncourt's 
brothers,  James  and  Henry  Danvers,  young 
men  from  Oxford,  who  were  very  fond  of 
coming  down  to  Fair  down  Rectory. 

The  party  at  the  Rectory,  and  the  other 
still  larger  party  at  the  old  Court,  suited 
each  other,  or,  as  Harry  D'Eyncourt  said, 
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'  dove-tailed'  perfectly ;  and,  perhaps,  few 
happier  days  were  erer  known  by  any  of 
them  than  the  fortnight  spent  in  Mr.  Ches- 
ter's hop-garden  at  Fairdown  that  year. 

Early  breakfasts  were  the  order  of  the 
day ;  and  before  breakfast,  a  constant  com- 
munication was  kept  up  between  the  two 
houses,  by  means  of  flying  messages  carried 
by  Charlie,  Harry,  Arthur,  Fanny,  and 
Martha. 

To  express  the  fulness  of  their  delight 
during  the  fortnight,  would  be  impossible. 
Harry  and  Arthur  were  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  all  the  stools,  cushions,  cloaks, 
shawls,  coats,  parasols,  umbrellas,  &c^.  that 
were  used  by  the  party  every  day.  These 
they  put  into  a  light  truck,  drawn  by  a 
Newfoundland  dog,  (the  equipage  was  their 
own  contrivance),  that  carried  them  up 
every  morning  to  the  Windmill  hill,  on  the 
side  of  which  the  hop-garden  lay,  and  they 
brought  them  back  in  the  same  way  every 
evening. 

As  soon  as  they  had  arranged  seats  fo 
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all  th.D  ladies  as  comfortably  as  they  could, 
and  had  caused  some  of  the  labourers  to 
bring  the  requisite  number  of  bins  to  that 
corner  of  the  garden,  the  two  boys  would  go 
back  again  with  their  dog-cart,  after  adorn- 
ing it  with  fresh  hop-corealties,  and  bring 
Fanny  and  Martha  in  it,  who  rode  along 
in  state,  carrying  the  books,  and  drawing, 
and  needle-work,  entrusted  to  them  by  the 
elder  folks. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  scene  of 
operations,  the  Rectory  party  would  gene- 
rally arrive;  Laura  and  Alice  Merle  wore 
large  coarse  straw  hats  on  this  occasion, 
which  Frank  and  Henry  Danvers  would 
wreath  with  hops,  preparatory  to  the  day's 
work.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D'Eyncourt,  and  Mr. 
James  Danvers,  (who  was  writing  a  poem 
about  the  working  classes),  would  saunter 
away  to  all  parts  of  the  garden,  greeting 
the  busy  hoppers,  who  had  been  at  work 
there  ever  since  four  o'clock. 

Some  of  these  were  the  Fairdown  village 
folks;  but  most  of  them  were  very  poor 
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people  from  London,  who  go  down  every 
autumn  into  Kent  and  Surrey,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  seeking  employment  in 
the  hop-gardens.  When  the  weather  was 
fine,  as  it  was  this  .year,  the  change  was 
very  advantageous  for  them. 

How  the  poor,  pale  children,  who  are  pent 
up  in  London  alleys  all  the  year,  enjoy  a 
hopping  season !  see  them  play  ahout  during 
their  hrief  meal  times !  hear  them  laugh 
over  their  bins,  throwing  the  beautiful 
wreaths  at  each  other!  This  was  a  great 
source  of  pleasure  to  Arthur  and  Fanny, 
whose  hearts  had  often  been  moved  to  com- 
passion by  the  sight  of  London  children, 
who  had  never  been  into  the  country  in 
their  lives. 

Here,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  their  thin 
white  faces  would  begin  to  get  plump  and 
rosy.     As  Arthur  told  Fanny   "It  was  a 
great  pity  hopping  could  not  last  all  the 
year  round." 

They  were  very  much  delighted  when 
their  Uncle  Tom  told  them  that  he  was 
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employing  five  hundred  hoppers  that  year, 
and  that  two  hundred  of  these  were  chil- 
dren. They  thought  that  number  must 
materially  diminish  the  number  of  sufferers 
in  the  London  air,  during  that  warm 
weather,  which  was  so  delightful  there,  on 
the  hill  side  at  Fair  down. 

While  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D'Eyncourt  and  her 
brother,  were  making  friends  among  the 
poor  pickers,  the  rest  of  the  "gentry,"  as 
these  latter  called  them,  were  stripping  the 
fragrant  hops  from  the  wreaths,  with  busy 
fingers,  all  except  Mr.  Chester,  Walter,  Tom, 
and  Frederick,  who  were  obliged  to  superin- 
tend the  pickers  in  other  gardens  on  the 
farm,  and  walked  or  rode  about  from  one  to 
the  other. 

In  all  justice,  I  must  say  that  Fanny  and 
Martha's  bin  yielded  the  most  hops  every 
day,  for  Julia  was  first-rate;  Harry  and 
Mimmie  were  tolerably  steady  pickers,  and 
Mr.  Clavering  turned  out  a  better  picker 
than  was  expected.  Though  he  would 
occasionally  forget  all  about  his  business, 
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and,  letting  his  wreath  fall  into  the  bin, 
would  sit  himself  down  on  the  edge  of  it, 
and  relate  some  interesting  story  to  them 
all,  or  more  often  get  into  conversation  with 
Miss  Julia  in  so  low  a  tone,  that  nobody 
heard  what  he  said.  Upon  one  of  these 
occasions,  Fanny  called  him  to  order, 
saying, — "  Come,  come,  Mr.  Clavering ;  I 
can't  allow  my  work-people  to  waste  their 
time  in  that  way." 

"Why,  Fanny,  I  don't  think  I  should 
ever  he  a  good  hopper,  if  I  were  to  try  ever 
so  much ;  my  fingers  are  not  made  for  it." 

"  Indeed !  indeed,  you  are  mistaken,  Mr. 
Clavering,  you  do  not  persevere.  Is  it  not 
so,  Auntie  Mimmie?  Is  it  not  the  same 
with  hop-picking  and  doing  things  with  the 
hands,  as  it  is  in  doing  things  with  the  mind  ? 
'  Persevere,  and  you  will  prosper/  Is  not 
that  a  true  proverb,  Mr.  Clavering  ?" 

"Well,  Fanny,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
you  are  right,"  said  Mr.  Clavering,  stooping 
to  pick  up  his  own  bine,  and  Julia's,  which 
she,  steady  picker  as  she  certainly  was, 
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had  been  careless  enough  to  drop  at  that 
moment. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that  proverb, 
Miss  Julia,  as  applied  to  me  ?  I  am  awk- 
ward, and  rather  old  for  the  task  I  under- 
take; but,  if  I  persevere,  do  you  think  I 
shall  prosper  V9 

"  I  do  not  think  you  awkward,  or  too 
old."  said  Miss  Julia,  smiling;  and  then 
she  added,  "to  become  a  very  good  hand 
at  hop-picking." 

"  Persevere,  and  you  will  prosper,  Mr. 
Clavering,"  said  Mimmie;  "  even  Fanny 
has  at  last  learned  the  truth  of  that  motto. 
She  is  already  getting  a  character  for  being 
exact ;  and  she  was,  until  lately,  prover- 
bially indifferent  to  perfect  truthfulness. 

" 1  think,"  said  Mrs.  Reynolds,  "  Fanny 
owes  much  of  her  perseverance  to  having 
such  a  friend  as  this  scrupulous,  exact, 
methodical  little  Martha,  whose  character 
serves  as  a  continual  check  upon  Fanny. 
Now,  I  have  a  bargain  to  propose  to  you, 
Mr.  Clavering ;  if  you  will  let  Fanny  have 
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Martha  for  a  long  visit  in  London,  so  that 
she  may  still  help  her  in  her  efforts  to  con^ 
quer  this  fault,  I  will  help  you  in  your 
efforts  to  attain  perfection  in  hop-picking, 
or  any  other  desirable  thing  which  you  may 
have  in  view.  In  that  case  I  feel  sure  that 
the  proverb  will  apply  to  both  you  and 
Fanny.  '  Persevere,  and  you  will  prosper/  :t 

Martha  was  delighted  to  see  the  happy 
look  that  came  into  her  papa's  pale  face,  as 
he  drew  her  to  him  affectionately,  and  said, 
"Ask  your  friend,  Miss  Julia,  whether  I 
may  strike  this  bargain,  Martha  ?" 

Julia  coloured  a  little,  as  she  kissed  her 
little  favourite,  and  said,  "  Tell  papa,  I  hope 
he  will  let  you  go  back  with  Fanny;  but 
that  Carry  need  not  help  him  to  learn  hop- 
picking, — I  will." 

Martha  did  not  quite  understand  all 
this  ;  she  did  not  know  why  her  papa  trem- 
bled so  much,  and  looked  so  happy,  but  she 
was  delighted  that  he  had  given  his  consent 
that  she  should  go  to  London. 

That  evening,  after  they  had  all  returned 
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to  the  house  from  the  hop-garden,  two  im- 
portant pieces  of  news  were  told  to  Martha 
Clavering. 

She  was  sitting  alone  on  the  Fairy 
Breach,  looking  at  the  hrook,  and  the  sun- 
set, and  listening  to  the  music  that  sounded 
from  the  open  windows  of  the  house. 
She  was  very  happy,  because  she  saw 
that  her  papa  was  no  longer  sad,  and  yet 
she  was  regretting  that  the  hopping  would 
soon  be  over,  and  then  she  would  be  away 
in  London,  and  her  papa  and  grandmamma 
would  be  alone.  She  began  to  think  it  was 
selfish  in  her  to  go  away  and  leave  them, 
and  she  was  just  making  up  her  mind  to 
consult  Miss  Julia  about  it,  when  she  saw 
Arthur  run  down  to  the  Brook  Lawn,  and 
begin  peeping  under  the  shrubs,  as  if  looking 
for  some  one. 

"  Here  I  am,  Arthur,"  she  said,  "  are  you 
looking  for  me  ?" 

"Yes.  Oh!  what  do  you  think,  Mar- 
tha ?  Papa  has  been  asking  Mr.  D'Eyncourt 
to  let  me  come  and  live  at  the  Rectory,  and 
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learn  lessons  with  Charlie,  instead  of  going 
to  school;  and  as  Frank  and  Harry  are 
going  to  Rugby,  and  Charlie  would  he  quite 
alone,  Mr.  D'Eyncourt  has  said  'Yes,  he 
will  be  very  glad  to  have  me  !' 

"  Is  not  this  good  news,  Martha  ?  I  am  so 
pleased  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  my- 
self; and  I  came  off  to  tell  you  before  I  told 
anyone  but  Fanny  ;  now  I  shall  go  and  tell 
grandpapa;"  and  off  started  the  delighted 
boy. 

Martha  was  still  sitting  on  the  top  of 
the  Fairy  Breach,  when  she  heard  a  step  in 
the  churchyard,  which  she  knew  was  her 
papa's.  He  came  up  to  her,  and  sat  down 
on  the  mossy  wall  beside  her,  "  What  are 
you  thinking  of,  my  darling  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Papa,  I  was  thinking  that  it  is  selfish 
in  me  to  go  away,  and  leave  you  and  grand- 
mamma. I  shall  ask  Miss  Julia  ;  she  is  so 
kind  to  me,  and  tells  me  what  is  best  to  do. 
You  will  be  sure  to  say  c  Gro,'  because  you 
think  I  shall  enjoy  the  visit  ;  and  so  I  shall, 
for  I  love  Fanny  very  much." 
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"Do  you  love  Miss  Julia  very  much, 
Martha  ?''  asked  Mr.  Clavering. 

"  Yes,  papa  !  don't  you  ?" 

"  I  do,  my  dear.  I  love  her  so  well,  and 
I  think  she  loves  you  so  well,  that  I  have 
asked  her  to  marry  me,  Martha ;  to  come 
and  live  at  Ellesdown,  and  he  your  mamma." 

"  And  what  does  she  say,  papa  ?  Will  she 
marry  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  she  will/' 

"  Oh  papa !  papa !  How  happy  we  shall 
"be !  I  love  her  next  hest"  to  you,  and  per- 
haps she  will  love  me  next  hest  to  you,  for, 
of  course,  she  will  love  you  best,  you  will 
he  her  husband,  better  even  than  Mimmie. 
Ah !  poor  Mimmie !  I  forgot  her.  Papa, 
cannot  Mimmie  come  and  live  at  Ellesdown 
with  my  new  mamma  ?" 

Mr.  Clavering  was  so  delighted  with  the 
generous,  unselfish  nature,  which  his  little 
girl  exhibited,  that  he  could  not  speak  for 
a  moment ;  his  heart  was  too  full,  but  he 
kissed  her  fervently. 

"  Shall  we  go  to  Miss  Julia,  to  mamma, 
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now?"  asked  Martha,  kissing  a  tear  from 
her  father's  cheek.  "I  want  to  tell  her 
how  happy  she  has  made  me,  because  she 
loves  you,  and  you  will  he  so  happy  with 
her." 

That  night,  when  they  went  to  bed, 
Arthur  and  Fanny  opened  the  door  between 
their  rooms,  and  had  a  long  talk  about  the 
great  pleasures  and  the  great  news  that  day ; 
Martha's  visit  to  London;  Arthur's  going 
to  live  with  the  D'Eyncourts;  and  Aunt 
Julia's  intended  marriage  with  Mr.  Claver- 
ing,  which  Martha  had  been  allowed  to  tell 
her  friends. 

"Now,  I  am  quite  sure,  Fanny,"  said 
Arthur,  "  that  some  old  fashioned  proverbs 
are  quite  true.  Before  I  say  my  prayers 
to-night,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  you 
are  improved.  Harry  says  that  your  fault 
is  very  nearly  gone,  and  that  he  knows  you 
take  very  great  pains,  now,  not  to  exaggerate. 
He  says  too,  that  I  do  not  go  about,  now, 
like  a  boy  without  any  observation,  who 
might  just  as  well  be  made  of  straw  as  of  a 
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body  and  soul.  I  am  like  a  fine  baby,  and 
have  'begun  to  take  notice/  he  says,  in 
his  funny  way;  and  I  heard  mamma  tell 
Mimmie  to  night,  that  this  visit  to  Fairdown 
has  been  of  more  benefit  to  us  than  any 
whole  year  of  our  lives  before,  and  that  we 
have  both  been  proving  to  her  satisfaction, 
the  truth  of  her  favourite  proverb, 

"PERSEVERE,  AND  PROSPER." 
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ARTFUL  BOY. 

TAKEN  FROM  THE  PREACH,  BY  I/ ABBE  DE  SAVIGNY. 

MR.  Mordaunt,  a  gentleman  of  indepen- 
dent fortune,  had  been  left  a  widow- 
er, with  an  only  child  named  Charles,  on 
whose  education  he  spared  no  care. 

While  the  boy  was  in  the  house,  he  was 
almost  constantly  under  his  father's  eye,  but 
as  Mr.  Mordaunt' s  infirmities  generally  con- 
fined him  within  doors,  he  was  prevented 
from  exercising  the  same  paternal  vigilance 
when  Charles  went  out. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  was  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  giving  occasional  relaxation  both  to 
mind  and  body.  He  often  thought  of  the 
anecdote  told  of  a  saint,  who  was  found  by 
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a  sportsman,  holding  on  his  wrist  a  par- 
tridge, which  he  was  fondling.  The  sports- 
man asked  him,  how  a  man  of  his  character 
could  be  engaged  in  so  trifling  an  occu- 
pation. 

The  saint  replied,  "Why  do  you  not 
keep  your  bow  always  bent  ?" 

"  Because,  if  I  kept  it  always  bent,"  re- 
plied the  sportsman,  "it  would  have  no 
force  when  I  want  to  use  it." 

"Then,  do  not  be  surprised,"  said  the 
saint,  "  that  I  sometimes  unbend  my  mind, 
and  take  some  relaxation;  for,  by  this 
means,  I  can  afterwards  apply  myself,  with 
more  energy,  to  meditation." 

Mr.  Mordaunt,  being,  from  the  state  of 
his  health,  obliged  to  keep  his  room  for 
months  together,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
entrusting  his  son  to  the  care  of  others. 

He  had  not  even  the  advantage,  possessed 
by  some  families,  of  having  servants 
grown  grey  in  their  service,  and  privileged, 
in  consequence,  to  be  considered,  as  hum- 
ble relations  of  their  master.  He  was 
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dependent  on  hirelings  of  whose  fidelity 
and  honesty,  the  written  characters  (which 
masters  so  readily  give  to  servants,  from 
whom  they  wish  to  part,)  afforded  hut  slight 
security. 

Charles  often  went,  under  the  care  of  a 
maid-servant,  to  the  public  gardens,  and 
joined  in  those  games  which  exercise  the 
body.  Of  this  kind  of  recreation  his  fa- 
ther approved,  as  he  well  knew  their  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  health,  when  pursued 
in  moderation. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  often  cautioned  Elizabeth 
to  guard  his  son  from  acquiring  any  bad 
habits;  but  she,  thinking  only  of  herself, 
when  she  got  among  other  servants,  paid 
little  regard  to  the  trust  reposed  in  her. 

She  used  to  seat  herself  upon  a  bench, 
and  indulge  in  idle  gossip,  till  the  hour  of 
returning  home,  when  she  was  often  obliged 
to  go  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  her 
charge. 

Amongst  the  children  who  resorted  to  the 
public  gardens,  there  was  one,  remarkable 
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for  his  skill  in  all  sports.  He  excelled  par- 
ticularly at  tlie  game  of  hand  ball,  or  fives, 
which  was  Charles's  favourite  amusement. 

This  similarity  of  taste  brought  him  and 
this  boy  (whose  name  was  Robert  Grey) 
much  together,  and  they  soon  became  in- 
separable companions. 

Every  holiday,  Charles  asked  Elizabeth 
to  take  him  where  he  was  certain  of  meet- 
ing his  friend  Robert,  who  appeared  to 
have  more  liberty  than  Charles,  as  he  was 
never  accompanied  by  an  attendant,  but 
always  came  to  the  gardens,  and  went  away 
alone.  He  told  Charles,  that  his  mother 
lived  in  a  house  close  by. 

Charles  several  times  spoke  of  his  young 
friend  to  his  father;  and  Mr.  Mordaunt, 
upon  asking  Elizabeth  what  sort  of  a  boy 
Robert  was,  received  such  satisfactory  an- 
swers, that  he  was  not  uneasy  about  the 
intimacy  his  son  had  formed ;  however,  he 
determined  to  judge  for  himself,  when  his 
health,  which  was  improving,  would  allow 
him  to  walk  out. 
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Charles  often  returned  home  highly 
pleased  at  having  received  a  present  from 
his  friend ;  at  one  time,  it  was  a  gold  pin ; 
at  another,  a  silver  pencil-case,  which 
Robert  brought  to  Charles  at  their  place  of 
meeting. 

Sometimes  he  would  say,  "  Mamma  sent 
you  this ;"  or,  "  One  of  my  relations  has 
given  me  two  articles  exactly  the  same ;  I 
will  give  you  one." 

Mr.  Mordaunt  intended  to  pay  a  visit  of 
thanks  to  Robert's  mother,  as  soon  as  he 
could  venture  out  of  doors ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  not  wishing  Charles  to  receive 
so  many  presents  without  making  a  return, 
he  gave  him  a  writing-desk,  to  present  to 
Robert. 

What  especially  prepossessed  Elizabeth 
in  Robert  Grey's  favour,  and  gained  him  her 
good  will,  was  his  extreme  politeness ;  he 
never  took  Charles  far  from  her,  without 
asking  her  leave ;  this  Elizabeth  did  not 
refuse ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  granted,  the 
two  boys  used  to  go  off  to  some  distance, 
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but  they  always  returned  to  Elizabeth  at 
the  time  appointed. 

Robert  chose  the  most  out-of-the-way 
places  and  the  highest  houses  for  hall 
playing ;  and  when  he  was  asked  why  he 
did  so,  said,  that  the  presence  of  lookers-on 
annoyed  him ;  and,  besides,  that  he  wanted 
to  look  for  houses  with  space  enough  be- 
tween the  windows  for  him  to  throw  his 
ball  against. 

Frequently,  an  old  beggarman  used  to 
come  up  to  Robert,  and  speak  to  him  in  a 
whisper. 

•'  Thank  you,  Robin,"  the  boy  would  say, 
joyfully ;  giving  him,  at  the  same  time,  a 
small  piece  of  money :  then  calling  Charles, 
he  would  tell  him  that  Robin  had  found  out 
a  nice  place  for  their  game,  and  that  they 
must  go  there. 

The  beggarman,  though  so  lame  as 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  walk,  used  to  follow 
them  at  a  distance,  and  then  seat  himself  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  opposite  the  house  he 
had  mentioned  to  Robert. 
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One  day,  Charles  arrived  at  the  gardens 
later  than  usual ;  he  found  Robert  panting 
with  fatigue,  and  the  old  beggarman  seated 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  close  to  him. 

"I  have  been  playing  for  more  than 
three  hours,  at  ball,"  said  Robert  to  his 
friend,  "  the  ball  lodged  three  times,  and  in 
three  different  stories;  but,  no  matter,  I 
have  made  a  good  hit." 

The  beggar  smiled. 

"  And  I  hope,"  added  Robert,  "  soon  to 
make  a  better  one." 

The  beggar  smiled  again. 

That  day  was  Monday ;  the  two  boys,  at 
parting,  promised  to  meet  again  the  follow- 
ing Thursday. 

Robert  gave  Elizabeth  a  pretty  gold 
locket,  and  told  her  to  wear  it  round  her 
neck,  for  his  sake.  This  present  reminded 
Charles  that  his  father  had  desired  him  to 
ask  Robert  for  his  mother's  address. 

Robert  replied,  "  No  16, street,  on 

the  first  floor." 

Upon  his  return  home,  Charles  repeated 
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the  address  to  his  father,  who  entered  it  in 
his  pocket  book. 

Charles  and  Robert  arrived  almost  at  the 
same  moment  at  the  appointed  place  of 
meeting. 

"  Come  away,  come  away,  quickly,'*  said 
Robert,  as  soon  as  Elizabeth  was  seated  in 
the  midst  of  other  children's  maids ;  and 
he  drew  Charles  away,  before  he  had  time 
to  ask  the  servant's  leave. 

"  We  are  going  on  an  extraordinary  expe- 
dition." 

"Where?"  asked  Charles. 

"Follow  me,  and  you  shall  soon  know. 
But  first  I  must  go  on  a  message  for  my 
mother ;  come  with  me. 

During  this  dialogue,  the  two  boys  had 
reached  the  corner  of  a  street  leading  from 
the  gardens. 

Robert  sprang  into  a  cab  that  was  sta- 
tioned there,  and  Charles  followed  him. 

The  pleasure  of  riding  in  a  carriage 
caused  him  to  forget  for  the  moment  the 
fault  he  was  committing.  Before  he  had 
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time  to  ask  his  companion  a  question,  lie 
had  arrived  at  a  railway  station.  He  fol- 
lowed Robert  into  one  of  the  carriages.  The 
whistle  for  departure  sounded,  and  the  two 
fugitives  were  on  their  way. 

"  But,  Robert,"  said  Charles,  "  Elizabeth 
will  be  uneasy  about  me ;  and  if  my  father, 
who  is  now  able  to  walk  out,  should  come  to 
the  gardens,  and  not  find  me  there,  what 
will  he  think  ?" 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,  Charles,  we  shall 
be  back  in  two  hours ;  and  I  dare  say  we 
shall  find  Elizabeth  scarcely  arrived  at  the 
middle  of  one  of  her  stories. 

"Are  we  going  to  some  place  for  your 
mother?" 

"  No,  for  ourselves ;  we  are  going  to  play 
at  ball." 

"  To  play  at  ball !" 

"  Yes.     There  are  matches  for  ball  play-  . 
ing,  as  well  as  there  are  races  for  horses,  and 
pools  for  billiards ;  and  to-day,  we  shall  win 
prizes,  and  what  we  win  we  shall  share." 

They    arrived  at and   had    only 
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gone  a  few  steps,  when  they  saw  the  beggar, 
Robin,  standing  at  the  corner  of  a  street, 
and  evidently  waiting  for  some  one. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  the  old  man 
made  Charles  start, — he  knew  not  why. 

Robin  came  up  cautiously  to  Robert,  and 
whispered  something  in  his  ear. 

"Come,  Charles,  let  us  make  haste; 
Robin  has  just  told  me  where  the  match  is 
going  on.  But,"  added  Robert,  "  before  we 
join  in  it,  let  us  try  our  hands  here ;  this 
seems  a  good  place." 

The  boys,  were,  at  the  time,  passing  a 
large  and  handsome  house,  all  the  windows 
of  which  were  open. 

Robin,  as  usual,  seated  himself  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree. 

Robert  took  several  balls  out  of  his  pock- 
et, and  he  threw  one  against  the  wall  of 
the  house ;  and,  after  it  had  hopped  several 
times,  he  sent  it  again  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  the  ball  went  through  a  window,  and 
Robert  threw  three  more  after  it.  They  all 
fell  into  the  same  room. 
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"  Bravo  !"  exclaimed  tlie  begga. .  Charles 
could  not  understand  why  this  mark  of 
approbation  should  be  given  to  what  looked 
to  him  as  such  awkwardness. 

Robert  ran  to  the  door  of  the  house  and 
knocked  at  it.  It  was  opened  by  an  old 
porter,  to  whom  Robert  told  what  had 
occurred,  and  he  asked  leave  to  go  into  the 
house  and  search  for  his  balls. 

"  That  you  may,  my  little  man,"  replied 
the  porter;"  the  family  is  away;  but,  as  I 
have  the  keys,  I  can  let  you  in." 

A  long  time  elapsed  before  Charles,  who 
was  standing  under  the  window,  heard  any 
movement  inside;  the  beggar  remained 
motionless,  but  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
house. 

At  last  some  one  appeared  at  the  win- 
dow, but  it  was  neither  Robert  nor  the 
porter;  the  beggar  rose  hastily  from  his 
seat,  and  took  to  flight  as  fast  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him ;  and  when  he  had  got 
to  some  little  distance,  Charles  thought 
that  he  saw  a  man  in  pursuit  of  him. 
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He  therefore,  at  length,  ventured  to  call 
Robert. 

The  man  at  the  window  answered,  "  He 
cannot  find  his  halls ;  come  up,  and  help  him 
to  look  for  them." 

Charles  hastened  to  the  door  of  the  house, 
which  was  opened  to  admit  him,  hut  was 
then  hastily  shut ;  and  he  heard  a  harsh 
voice  say,  with  a  loud  laugh,  "At  last, 
we  have  the  birds  in  the  cage !" 

The  man  who  had  shown  himself  at  the 
window  was  a  policeman,  by  whom  Robert 
had  been  arrested  as  a  robber,  as  he 
had,  under  the  pretext  of  recovering  his 
balls,  introduced  himself  into  several  pri- 
vate houses. 

The  police  had  long  been  upon  his  track, 
as  they  knew  that,  assisted  by  the  beggar, 
Robin,  he  came  with  the  intention  of  plun- 
dering any  houses,  the  owners  of  which 
might  chance  to  be  absent.  Charles  was 
arrested  as  an  accomplice  in  the  affair, 
and  both  he  and  Robert  were  conveyed 
to  prison. 
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ffe  shall  now  return  to  Mr.  Mordaunt 
and  Elizabeth. 

The  latter,  when  Charles  did  not  return 
to  her  at  the  usual  hour,  went  in  search  of 
him  and  his  companion.  She  asked  every 
person  she  met,  if  they  had  seen  them  ;  she 
repaired  to  every  place  where  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  playing ;  but  when  the  day  was 
so  far  advanced  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  the 
boys'  return,  she  sent  a  friend  to  ask  if 
Charles  had  gone  to  his  father's  house. 
Upon  hearing  that  he  had  not,  she  was 
afraid  to  appear  before  her  master,  and  she 
therefore  determined  to  go  to  her  own 
home. 

It  happened  that  Mr.  Mordaunt  had  fixed 
upon  the  day  on  which  these  events  oc- 
curred, for  visiting  Robert's  mother. 

He  accordingly  went  to  the  house  named 
by  Robert,  but  upon  inquiry  for  Mrs.  Grey, 
he  found  that  no  such  person  was  known 
there ;  he  then  asked  for  a  widow  lady,  the 
mother  of  a  boy  about  thirteen  years  old, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  going  out  alone 
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almost  every  day  to  the  public  gardens,  but 
could  obtain  no  satisfactory  answer. 

On  his  way  home  he  met  Elizabeth,  who, 
in  great  agitation,  told  him  of  his  son's  dis- 
appearance. After  severely  reprimanding 
her,  Mr.  Mordaunt  forgave  her,  hoping  to 
find  her  more  careful  in  future. 

The  night  passed,  but  Charles  did  not 
return.  His  father's  anxiety  may  be  con- 
ceived. At  day-break,  he  went  to  consult 
an  old  friend,  who  was  a  magistrate,  as  to 
what  he  should  do. 

"  I  know  the  cause  of  your  distress,  my 
dear  sir,"  said  the  magistrate,  who  was 
already  aware  of  Charles's  arrest.  He  then 
related  to  Mr.  Mordaunt  all  the  facts  with 
which  our  readers  are  already  acquainted, 
and  added,  "Your  son  is  not  guilty;  the 
young  villain  with  whom  he  was  taken, 
though  himself  practised  in  crime,  has 
acquitted  Charles  from  all  blame :  although 
he  has  been  in  great  danger  of  being  per- 
verted by  the  bad  example  of  the  artful  boy, 
he  is  still  worthy  of  your  love,  and  will,  in 
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future,  I  expect,  be  cautious  in  tlie  choice  of 
his  companions  from  the  experience  he  has 
had  in  the  present  instance.  I  have  desired 
that  he  shall  he  liberated  and  brought  here. 
He  will  arrive  very  shortly." 

It  was  not  long  before  Charles  made  his 
appearance.  He  was  deeply  grieved  at 
having,  by  his  imprudence,  caused  his  father 
so  much  anxiety,  and  was  thankful  that  he 
had  not  been  led  still  deeper  into  error  and 
misfortune,  by  trusting  himself  to  the 
guidance  of  a  person  of  whose  principles  he 
was  entirely  ignorant. 
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I  DARE  say  most  of  our  young  friends 
Lave  heard  of  Elihu  Burritt,  the 
good  man  who  went  about  giving  lectures  to 
try  to  convince  people  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  us  all,  and  that  we  should  be  much 
happier,  if  all  the  countries  in  the  world 
were  at  peace  with  each  other,  instead 
of  fighting  and  killing  one  another,  as  they 
often  do.  We  say  went  about, — but  he  is  at 
the  present  time  going  from  place  to  place 
on  his  mission  of  love ;  for  his  heart  is  too 
much  interested  in  the  object  for  him  ever 
to  be  silent,  whilst  he  has  strength  to  raise 
his  voice. 

Perhaps,  some  of  our  little  readers  have 
seen   and  heard  him,  for  he  travelled  a 
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good  deal  in  this  country,  and  spoke  at  a 
great  many  meetings;  and  then  he  prevailed 
on  people  to  sign  a  paper,  or  pledge,  as  it  was 
called,  saying  that  they  would  never  take 
any  part  in  wars,  but  do  what  they  could  to 
prevent  them. 

In  this  pledge  those  who  signed  agreed, 
also,  "  to  recognise  the  image  of  God  and  a 
human  brother  in  every  man,  of  whatever 
clime,  colour,  or  condition  of  humanity;" 
or,  in  other  words,  that  they  would  look  upon 
every  man  as  a  brother,  let  him  be  born 
on  whatever  part  of  the  globe  he  might, 
— whether  he  be  white,  like  ourselves  ;  or 
black,  like  the  negro  of  Africa ;  or  copper- 
colour,  like  the  Indian.  It  is  the  differences 
of  climate,  and  other  natural  causes,  which 
affect  the  complexion.  We  have  all  souls 
alike.  "  God  had  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men."  Now  this  feeling  is  called 
Universal  Brotherhood.  Only  think  of 
Universal  Brotherhood, — would  it  not  be 
delightful?  You  have  no  doubt  felt  the 
pleasure  it  gives  to  live  in  peace  with  your 
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brothers  and  sisters, — when  there  is  no 
quarrelling  nor  fighting  that  one  may  get 
more  nice  things  than  another. 

Well,  that  is  just  the  sort  of  feeling  we 
ought  to  have  towards  every  body.  We  are 
all  God's  family ;  and  we  should  not  think 
that,  because  we  know  more,  and  possess 
more  valuable  things  than  others,  that 
we  are  better  than  they ;  or  that,  because 
they  are  strangers,  we  need  not  concern  our- 
selves about  them.  But  we  should  ever 
study  to  help  them  and  to  make  them  hap- 
py, as  we  would  do  if  they  were,  in  the 
common  sense,  our  brothers  and  sisters. 

We  are  now  going  to  tell  a  story  about  a 
poor  little  English  boy  that  Mr.  Burritt 
met  with  over  here,  four  or  five  years  ago, 
and  what  he  did  to  help  him — and  how  the 
little  boys  and  girls  in  America  shewed  that 
they  understood  and  felt  the  principles  of 
Universal  Brotherhood.  And  perhaps  it 
will  induce  some  of  our  dear  little  readers 
to  act  in  a  similar  manner,  when  any 
opportunity  for  doing  good  shall  occur, 
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whether  they  know  and  like  the  person  or 
not. 

You  know  that  when  Jesus  Christ  was 
horn,  angels  came  down  from  Heaven  to 
tell,  in  songs  of  praise,  that  He  was  come  to 
promote  "on  earth  peace,  and  good  will 
towards  men;"  and  those  who  love  the 
Saviour,  and  desire  to  follow  His  example, 
should  act  upon  the  principles  He  taught, 
which  were,  to  love  even  our  enemies,  and 
to  do  good  to  those  who  despitefully  use  us. 
So  you  see  the  feeling  of  universal  hrother- 
hood  takes  a  wide  range ;  hut  we  won't  say 
any  more  on  this  subject.  Now  for  our 
story. 

It  was  a  summer's  evening,  the  day  had 
heen  fine,  hut,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in 
England,  the  sky  hecame  suddenly  over- 
cast ;  our  friend,  the  peace  advocate,  as  he 
is  called,  was  passing  through  a  richly  cul- 
tivated district,  where  Nature  and  Art  had 
united  to  make  the  scene  every  way 
delightful. 

The  traveller  stood  gazing  on  the  heauties 
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around,  so  lost  in  thought,  as  not  to  notice 
the  heavy  clouds  which  were  gathering. 
The  large  drops,  which  soon  after  came  pat- 
tering on  his  shoulders,  however  awoke  him 
from  his  poetical  reverie,  and  suggested  the 
convenience  of  a  shelter. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  a  shower  of 
rain  fall  upon  the  trees  and  flowers,  for  it 
makes  them  look  so  fresh  and  green ;  but, 
perhaps,  you  are  aware  that  it  is  not  quite 
so  pleasant  for  it  to  fall  on  your  own  shoul- 
ders, for  it  makes  you  feel  any  thing  but 
fresh.  Well,  so  thought  Mr.  Burritt,  we 
suppose,  for  he  turned  quickly  round  to  see 
if  there  was  any  cottage  near. 

An  open  gate  hard  by,  leading  to  a  sort 
of  shed,  seemed  to  invite  him  to  enter ;  and 
his  ear  now,  for  the  first  time,  caught  the 
sound  of  the  anvil,  to  him  well-known.  He 
had  not  before  noticed  it,  because  its  clink, 
clink,  had  mingled  with  the  song  of  the 
bird,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  ripple  of  the 
stream,  and  the  many  pleasant  sounds 
which  gave  life  and  harmony  to  the  scene* 
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He  entered  the  shed,  but  it  entirely  changed 
the  bent  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  It 
was  humble,  and  spoke  of  toil ;  but  it  was 
not  that  which  pained  him  so. 

Ho  had  been  a  blacksmith  himself  in  his 
earlier  days,  and  had  worked  very  hard  to 
earn  a  living,  but  many  who  work  for  their 
bread  as  he  had  done,  with  a  contented 
spirit,  are  more  happy  than  those  who  have 
nothing  to  do.  What  was  it,  then,  that 
grieved  him  so  much  in  this  little  shed  ?  It 
was  the  ignorance  and  disease  he  saw  there. 

A  middle-aged  man,  and  a  boy  about 
nine  years  old,  were  at  work  there  making 
nails ;  they  were  what  is  called  "  nailors." 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  something 
about  how  they  make  nails.  I  will  tell 
you. 

The  nailor  takes  a  thin  rod  of  iron, 
which  he  makes  hot  at  one  end,  in  a  forge 
or  blacksmith's  fire.  When  iron  is  very 
hot,  it  is  soft,  so  that  it  can  be  hammered 
to  a  point,  which  is  done.  A  piece  of  the 
rod  the  length  wanted  for  the  nail  is  than 
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cut  off,  and  the  rod  is  put  into  the  fire 
to  be  made  hot  again. 

Whilst  the  rod  is  getting  hot  for  another, 
the  nailor  makes  the  head  of  the  nail 
already  cut  off,  by  hammering  it  into  a 
hole  in  a  steel  instrument  called  a  bore,  the 
hole  being  the  shape  of  the  head  required. 
But  a  man  makes  a  nail  in  much  less  time 
than  it  has  taken  me  to  describe  the  pro- 
cess to  you.  One  man  usually  makes  about 
6,000  nails  in  a  week. 

Well,  the  man  we  were  telling  you  of 
was  poor,  and  had  a  large  family  to  provide 
for,  so  he  had  been  obliged  to  take  his  little 
boy,  almost  from  his  mother's  arms,  and 
set  him  to  work,  to  help  to  earn  money  to 
buy  their  food.  He  was  then  too  little  to 
reach  his  father's  block,  so  a  large  stone 
was  placed  for  him  to  stand  on.  And  that 
cold  damp  stone,  and  the  want  of  proper  air 
and  exercise,  had  stopped  the  poor  child's 
growth,  and  made  him  sickly,  so  that  years 
after  he  needed  the  stone  to  raise  him,  as 
much  as  when  he  was  first  placed  on  it. 
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Then  lie  was  very  ignorant,  for  his  parents 
could  neither  spare  the  time  nor  the  money 
to  send  him  to  school ;  so  he  was  to  be 
pitied,  not  hlamed  for  it. 

Dear  little  readers,  there  are  very  many 
such  cases.  Thousands  of  children  are 
obliged  to  work  for  ten  hours  a  day  in  a 
factory  or  workshop.  Now,  suppose  that, 
for  one  week,  you  were  sent  to  a  place 
where  instead  of  being  in  a  nice  house  you 
would  be  obliged  to  live  crowded  together, 
eight  or  ten  persons  pejhaps  in  one  room, 
and  that  instead  of  having  nice  meals  of 
meat  and  pudding,  and  all  sorts  of  good 
things,  as  most  of  you  have  now,  you  had 
nothing  but  dry  bread,  and  not  so  much  as 
you  could  eat  of  that.  Then,  suppose,  that 
instead  of  going  to  school  and  learning  to 
read  and  write,  and  such  things,  and  after 
school  hours  are  over  running  about  and 
playing,  full  of  health  and  strength,  you 
were  obliged  to  work  hard  all  day  until  you 
were  so  tired  that  you  had  no  spirit  for 
anything,  but  were  glad  to  lie  down  any- 
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where  and  go  to  sleep,  from  fatigue,  having 
made  you  unable  to  bestir  yourself. 

You  think  that  we  have  drawn  a  very 
dreadful  picture,  and  so  we  have ;  but  it  is  a 
true  one,  and  if  you  would  shrink  from  one 
week  spent  in  that  manner,  what  must  it 
be  to  always  live  in  that  way  ?  You  know 
what  we  said  about  all  being  brethren — 
these  poor  little  factory  children  and  nailors 
are  your  brothers  and  sisters,  and  we  want 
you  to  feel  for  them,  and  to  help  them  in 
every  way  you  can.  But  now  we  have 
something  pleasant  to  tell  you. 

Mr.  Burritt  felt  so  much  pity  for  the 
poor  boy,  that  ho  wrote  an  account  of  his 
sad  situation,  and  sent  it  over  to  his  young 
friends  in  America,  to  excite  their  pity  too. 
They  might  have  said,  What  a  sad  case, 
and  what-  a  shame  it  is  that  some  of  the 
English  people  don't  do  something  for  him, 
but  it  is  not  our  place  to  help  him ;  he 
don't  belong  to  our  country. 

Did  they  say  so  ?  Oh,  no,  that  would  have 
been  a  strange  way  of  carrying  out  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  universal  "brotherhood.    I'll  tell  you 
what  they  did. 

A  numher  of  these  dear  little  hoys  and 
girls  agreed  to  give  a  small  sum  each  out  of 
their  pocket  money,  and  to  collect  a  little 
more  hy  telling  the  tale  to  their  young 
friends,  that  they  might  altogether  pay  for 
the  poor  child  heing  sent  to  school.  Mr. 
Burritt  proposed  the  plan  to  them ;  for  he 
knew  the  value  of  learning;  he  is  very 
learned  himself;  he  learned  Greek,  and 
Hehrew,  and  Spanish,  and  a  great  many 
other  languages,  whilst  he  was  at  his  work ; 
indeed  he  is  often  called  the  Learned  Black- 
smith. They  were  not  loth  to  take  Mr. 
Burritt's  advice,  for  though  the  unhappy 
stranger  was  parted  from  them  hy  a  wide 
ocean — the  Atlantic — its  many  waters  did 
not  cool  the  ardour  of  their  warm  hearts. 

In  a  short  time,  no  less  than  one  thou- 
sand half-dimes  were  raised  in  the  manner 
I  have  told  you,  and  sent  over  to  England 
for  him.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  what  a 
half- jim  >  is.  Jt  is  an  American  coin — 
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coins  of  different  value  are  used  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Well,  a  half-dime  is 
worth  two-pence-halfpenny  of  our  money. 

Kow,  here  is  a  sum  for  you — find  out 
how  many  pounds  and  shillings  one  thou- 
sand two-pence-halfpennies  will  make. 

The  23rd  of  December  was  a  cold  and 
damp  day — the  morning  in  London  was 
foggy,  but  it  gave  place  to  what  is  called  a 
Scotch  mist,  which  would  wet  an  English- 
man to  the  skin,  and  would  no  doubt  have 
a  similar  effect  on  an  American;  but,  be 
that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Burritt,  to  whom  the 
tmoney  was  sent,  took  a  journey  on  that  day 
of  fifteen  miles,  on  foot,  to  carry  the  pre- 
cious gift  to  the  poor  nailor  boy. 

Part  of  the  money  was  spent  in  buying 
clothes  to  fit  him  for  attending  school.  We 
wish  that  our  friends  could  have  seen  the 
little  fellow,  as  he  stood  in  a  tailor's  shop, 
looking  with  delight  on  his  own  deformed 
figure,  dressed  in  his  new  suit.  He  was 
told  that  it  was  bought  for  him  by  the 
children  of  a  country  of  which  he  had 
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most  likely  never  before  heard,  or  at  any 
rate  knew  as  little  of  as  of  the  man  in  the 
moon;  and  he  was  further  told  that  they 
had  paid  for  him  to  be  sent  to  school. 

AVe  cannot  say  which  of  the  two  looked 
the  most  pleased  on  the  occasion — the 
amazed,  but  grateful  and  happy  English 
boy,  or  his  kind-hearted  American  friend, 
who  had  been  the  means  of  procuring  the 
benefit  for  him.  His  benevolent  counte- 
nance must  have  beamed  with  a  heavenly 
smile  at  this  practical  expression  of  bro- 
therhood in  the  young.  And  there  were 
others  who  shared  in  the  joy ;  we  mean  the 
little  folks  who  had  raised  the  money ;  for, 
as  they  felt  so  sorry  for  his  trouble,  they 
must  have  entered  into  his  pleasure  too ; 
and  there  is  nothing  which  can  give  more 
happiness  than  doing  a  kind  and  generous 
action. 
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ON  the  sixth  of  January,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty — well  I  won't  say 
fifty  what,  for  I  cannot  exactly  remember 
the  date  of  the  year, — but  I  know  that  on 
one  twelfth  night,  somewhere  about  then,  a 
large  family  party  gathered  at  Uncle  John's, 
There  was  nothing  singular  in  our  meet- 
ing together  at  his  cheerful  fireside,  for  he 
was  never  better  pleased  than  when  in  the 
midst  of  merry  faces  and  laughing  eyes ; 
and  as  he  had  no  children  of  his  own,  he 
delighted  in  collecting  his  nephews  and 
nieces — and  fine  fun  he  had  with  them,  too. 
But  this  particular  night  was  one  to  be 
remembered — not  on  account  of  the  im- 
mense twelfth-cake  which  he  brought  home 

o 

himself — nor  for  the  droll  set  of  characters 
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he  selected,  and  the  hearty  laughs  they 
caused,  as  each  was  opened. 

But  he  had  a  happy  knack  of  making  one 
person  feel  for  another,  and  helping  those  in 
trouble,  without  making  much  talk  ahout 
it ;  and  on  that  night  he  contrived  to 
benefit  a  poor  family  in  such  a  pleasant 
way,  that  those  who  gave  their  money  weee 
quite  as  well  pleased  as  if  it  had  been  given 
to  them. 

We  wished  to  have  a  nice  long  evening ; 
so  by  five  o'clock  there  was  a  pretty  large 
party  of  us.  Let  me  see,  how  many  were 
there  present.  Grandmamma,  and  three 
aunts,  and  two  uncles,  and — oh — I  cannot 
tell  how  many  cousins —nearly  twenty,  I 
should  say,  of  one  size  or  another ;  for  we 
had  first  cousins,  and  second  cousins,  and 
third  cousins, — not  that  their  degrees  of 
relationship  could  be  told  by  their  age  and 
height. 

Tea  was  ready,  and  we  were  all  ready  for 
it.  for  there  were  a  great  many  good  things 
on  the  table  —but  where  was  trie  twelfth- 
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cake  ?  and,  what  was  still  more  important 
to  our  happiness,  where  was  dear  Uncle 
JoLn  ?  Aunt  said  that  when  he  started  for 
town  in  the  morning,  he  said  he  intended  to 
order  the  cake,  and  he  home  again  before 
the  visitors  arrived;  and  it  was  evident 
that  she  was  getting  a  little  fidgetty  about 
him.  The  young  folks  were  anxious,  too, 
and  if  it  were  the  case  that  those  who  talk 
most  feel  the  most,  it  would  appear  that 
they  loved  him  best  of  any  present,  not 
excepting  grandmamma,  who  sat  very 
quietly  in  a  corner  near  the  fire,  but  her 
ear  was  on  the  listen  for  a  knock  at  the 
door.  The  children  crowded  round  the 
window,  that  they  might  give  the  first 
intelligence  of  the  arrival  either  of  Uncle 
John  or  of  the  cake. 

It  was  a  clear  frosty  night,  and  they 
could  see  some  distance  up  the  road,  and 
every  dark  figure  that  moved  towards  the 
house  from  the  right  direction,  they  declared 
'was  he,  and  the  boys  raised  a  shout.  When 
the  passenger  drew  near  the  lamp  at  the 
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garden  gate,  they  found  out  their  mistake, 
and  in  some  cases  they  were  annoyed  at 
having  taken  old  women,  dirty  boys,  or 
shabbily- dressed  men,  for  their  uncle. 

Six  o'clock  came,  but  no  cake,  and  no 
uncle.  What  could  be  the  reason  ?  At  last 
however,  an  omnibus  stopped  with  HAMP- 
STEAD— BANK,  painted  in  large  letters 
along  the  side. 

"  Oh,  here  he  is,"  shouted  a  dozen  voices 
at  once,  and  off  ran  the  group  from  the 
window  in  anything  but  a  polite  and  or 
derly  manner,  for  in  their  impatience  some 
of  the  young  gentlemen  almost  knocked  the 
young  ladies  down  the  stairs. 

"Oh,  uncle,  what  has  made  you  so  late ? 
we  have  been  looking  out  so  for  you,  for 
the  last  hour  and  more." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  see  how  it  is  exactly,  you 
were  on  the  look-out  for  the  twelfth- cake. 
Well,  here  it  is  quite  safe,  and  in  good  con- 
dition," he  drily  returned,  as  he  held  up  a 
large  paper  parcel. 

"  Twas  not  that  we  cared  for,  uncle.  But 
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where  have  you  been  ?"  "  What  kept  you 
so  long  ?"  and  a  dozen  other  such  questions 
were  heard  from  different  quarters. 

"  I'll  answer  you  all  in  time,  hut  you 
must  let  me  put  down  this  heavy  cake  first, 
and  take  off  my  great  coat,  and  get  a  little 
breath,"  he  replied. 

Aunt  Wilson  and  grandmamma  had 
said  less  than  any  one  about  the  delay,  but 
when  he  came,  they  looked  so  thankful  to 
find  he  was  safe  and  well.  I  think  that  all 
felt  that  they  loved  him  more,  and  they 
made  more  of  him,  as  persons  sometimes 
say,  from  the  fear  that  some  ill  had  befallen 
Lim. 

"  Now,  then,  I'll  tell  you  the  cause  of  my 
being  so  late  this  evening,"  said  Uncle 
John,  setting  down  his  tea-cup  after  having 
emptied  it  four  or  five  times,  "you  all 
of  you  know  William  Smith  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  you  mean  the  man  who  was 
your  gardener  some  years  ago." 

"  Aye,  and  he  might  have  been  my  gar- 
dener until  this  day,  if  he  had  not  thought 
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to  bettor  himself  by  becoming  his  owu 
master.  He  is  very  steady  and  industrious, 
and  he  had  saved  a  few  pounds,  so  when  he 
left  me  to  get  married,  he  opened  a  nursery- 
ground.  He  got  on  very  well  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  he  seemed  as  happy  as  a 
prince,  for  he  has  a  saving,  good-tempered 
wife,  and  two  nice  children.  Well,  I  had 
neither  seen  nor  heard  of  him  for  nearly 
twelve  months,  when  this  morning,  as  I 
was  going  to  town,  I  was  told  that  he  had 
broken  his  arm,  and  was  lying  in  an  hos- 
pital, and  that  his  family  were  in  great 
distress." 

"Then,  I  know  what  kept  you,  uncle," 
cried  a  shrewd  little  fellow  who  was  sitting 
on  a  stool  by  his  side.  "  You  went  to  the 
hospital  to  see  him ;  that's  where  you  have 
been." 

"You  must  be  very  clever  at  guessing, 
master  Fred,  for  I  did  not  say  that  I  went 
to  see  the  man ;  I  only  said  that  he  was 
lying  ill  in  the  hospital." 

"  Yes,  but  we  can  always  tell  what  you 
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will  do  because  you  always  do  what  is  kind." 
whispered  a  little  blue-eyed  girl,  who  was 
sitting  on  his  knee. 

"  Then,  I  must  mind  what  I  am  about 
another  time,  if  you  little  folks  know  what 
I  am  at  without  seeing  me." 

"  Oh,  there's  no  fear  of  your  being  seen 
in  any  mischief,"  exclaimed  a  lad  of  four- 
teen, who  was  standing  at  his  elbow.  "  But 
tell  us,  if  you  please,  uncle,  whether  William 
is  likely  to  get  better.  I  should  so  like  to 
see  him  again,  he  used  to  help  me  to  fly  my 
kite  when  I  came  to  se.e  you.  He  was 
always  so  obliging,  and  nothing  ever  put  him 
out  of  temper," 

"  Nothing  ever  put  him  out  of  temper," 
Mr.  Wilson  repeated.  "  Never  out  of  tem- 
per !  What  an  excellent  character  to  have. 
I  wonder  how  many  of  us  have  the  same 
said  of  us,"  he  added,  and  he  looked  slyly 
from  one  to  the  other. 

"  Did  you  go  to  see  William  Smith, 
uncle  ?"  asked  another  of  the  little  folks. 

"  I'll  tell  you.  But  you  all  talk  so  fast 
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and  ask  me  so  many  questions,  that  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  borrow  a  tongue  for  the  night 
to  answer  you.  Well,  I  did  see  him,  but  I 
went  to  his  home  first.  It  appears  that 
they  have  a  good  deal  of  sickness  in  the 
family.  His  mother,  a  pleasant  old  woman, 
who  lives  with  them,  has  been  confined  to 
her  bed  for  several  months,  and  that  has 
taken  up  his  wife's  time,  and  she  used  to 
help  in  the  business.  This,  and  poor 
Smith's  accident  together,  has  thrown  them 
back  so  with  their  rent,  that  they  are  afraid 
they  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  and  give  up 
the  nursery  ground." 

"  But  if  they  go  away  from  that  house, 
what  will  they  do?  have  they  any  other 
home  to  go  to  ?"  asked  Mary,  the  little  girl 
on  her  uncle's  knee. 

"  No,  my  love ;  and  if  they  don't  pay  the 
rent,  their  beds,  and  chairs,  and  tables,  and 
clothes,  and  all  the  things  in  the  house,  will 
be  sold  to  find  money  to  pay  it." 

"  Oh,  how  sad !"  returned  the  child ; 
"  and  if  William  has  not  any  flowers  to  sell, 
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what  will  they  do  to  live  on  ?  Do  you  think 
he  will  get  well,  uncle?"  she  asked  with 
earnestness. 

'•  Yes,  I  hope  so,"  was  his  reply ;  "  for  he 
is  already  much  better ;  though  it  will  most 
likely  be  a  good  while  before  he  is  quite 
strong  again.  It  is  the  want  of  money  to 
pay  his  rent,  that  troubles  him  most  just 
now,  however.  He  does  not  know  how  to 
raise  it." 

"  Poor  fellow !"  said  one  of  the  party, 

"  What  a  sad  case !"  cried  another. 

"I  am  sorry  for  him,"  sighed  a  third. 
Indeed  every  one  in  the  room  expressed  pity 
for  him  in  one  way  or  another. 

"  We  all  appear  to  be  interested  in  this 
poor  man's  trouble,"  said  Uncle  John,  taking 
his  snuff-box  out  of  his  pocket,  and  tapping 
it  several  times  in  a  manner  which  plainly 
shewed  that  his  thoughts  were  on  something 
else.  "  We  all  appear  interested,"  he  re- 
peated ;  "  but  the  landlord  won't  take  our 
kind  words  as  payment  for  a  quarter's  rent, 
that  is  very  certain,  especially  as  he  is 
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rather  a  hard  man ;  so  we  are  throwing  away 
all  our  sympathy. 

"  Now,  I  was  thinking  of  an  old  proverb 
which  says,  that  "  a  grain  of  help  is  worth  a 
bushel  of  pity;"  and  I  was  thinking,  too, 
that  if  each  one  of  us  were  to  afford  him  a 
grain  of  help,  his  bushel  of  trouble  might 
soon  be  lifted  from  his  poor  weak  shoulders." 

A  loud  merry  laugh  ran  round  the  room 
at  this  last  remark,  and  a  murmur  of  ap- 
proval followed. 

"  That's  a  capital  thought,  uncle !"  cried 
the  young  gentleman  of  fourteen. 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so,  Henry,"  Mr. 
Wilson  returned  with  a  smile.  "  Now  show 
us  how  much  your  pity  is  worth?"  he 
added,  holding  out  a  small  china  plate, 
which  was  lying  on  a  side  table  near  him. 
Poor  Harry  looked  down,  and  as  if  he  did 
not  know  what  to  say.  "  You  will  surely 
give  something  to  a  worthy  man,  who  yoi; 
know  is  in  need?"  pleaded  our  host,  still 
holding  the  plate  towards  him. 

"  Oh,  uncle,  you  will  think  my  pity  is  noi 
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worth  much,"  he  replied,  "but — hut — I 
have  spent  all  my  money.  I  have  not  one 
sixpence  left." 

"  Oh,  oh,  if  that's  the  case,  you  are  to  he 
pitied  too.  Well,  never  mind,  I'll  put  a 
shilling  in  for  you,"  he  added  laughing,  "  or 
we  shall  make  hut  a  poor  beginning.  Ano- 
ther time,"  he  whispered,  "  don't  spend  all 
your  money  as  soon  as  you  get  it ;  hut  keep 
a  little  for  any  call  on  your  generosity  which 
may  occur." 

"  Now,  Mary,  my  love,"  Mr.  Wilson  con- 
tinued, turning  to  the  little  girl,  "  is  your 
pity  of  any  value?  We  will  go  round  to 
the  young  folks  first,  that  their  gifts  may 
not  appear  so  small,"  he  said. 

"  It  is  not  the  actual  worth  of  the  offer- 
ing which  decides  its  true  value,"  he  added, 
"  but  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given.  If  we 
are  only  able  to  give  a  small  sum,  and  we 
give  it  cheerfully,  there  is  as  much  genero- 
sity in  it  as  in  giving  a  larger  sum  from 
larger  means.  Do  you  understand  what  I 
mean,  my  dear  ?" 
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"Yes,  uncle,  I  think  I  do;  you  mean 
that  if  I  give  a  shilling  out  of  my  pocket- 
money,  it  will  be  as  kind  as  if  a  rich  gentle  - 
man  were  to  give  a  sovereign." 

"  Yes,  Mary ;  but  can  you  give  a  shilling?' 

The  little  girl  laughed,  and  began  to  feel 
in  the  pocket  of  her  frock ;  after  a  while  she 
drew  out  a  small  green  silk  purse.  "  There 
it  is,  uncle,"  she  cried,  dropping  a  bright  new 
shilling  into  the  plate. 

"  Oh,  that  is  a  pretty  one,  Mary ;  where 
did  you  get  that  ?"  asked  Mr.  Wilson,  with 
a  look  which  seemed  to  say,  but  your  kind 
face  is  the  prettiest  of  the  two. 

"  Oh,  papa  gave  it  to  me  on  New-Year's 
day,"  replied  the  child ;  "  and  I  meant  to 
keep  it ;  but  I  would  rather  give  it  to  poor 
William  Smith,  now  he  is  so  ill." 

"That's  right,  Mary,  my  love,"  exclaimed 
Uncle  John,  giving  her  a  warm  kiss.  "  If 
you  had  kept  the  money,  it  would  have  been 
in  your  case  from  affectionate  feelings,  as 
it  was  your  dear  papa's  gift ;  but  it  is  more 
amiable  in  you  to  give  it  to  a  person  in  real 
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distress.  That  shows,  then,  that  your  pity 
is  of  value.  Now,  Freddy,  is  your  pity 
worth  anything?"  he  continued,  turning  to 
the  little  boy. 

"  It  is  not  worth  much,  uncle,  for  I  have 
only  sixpence ;  hut  here  it  is.  Mamma  gave 
it.  to  me  this  morning,  for  doing  a  Long- 
Division  sum,  the  first  I  ever  did." 

"  There's  a  good  hoy,"  Mr.  Wilson  re- 
turned, passing  his  hand  several  times  over 
his   head   and   face."     "Your    offering  is 
valuable  in  two  ways  ;  first,  you  know  what 
our  Saviour  said  of  the  widow's  two  mites. 
Well,  as  this  is  your  all ;  you  have  been  kind 
to  the  extent  of  your  ability ;    we  cannot 
any  of  us  do  more.     God  looks  to  the  mo- 
tive, not  to  the  amount  of  the  gift ;   then, 
in  the  next  place,  it  is  valuable  on  account 
of  its  being  the  reward  of  your  perseverance. 
*'  But  I  must  not  stay  to  draw  a  moral  from 
every  sixpence  I  get,  or  we  shall  not  have 
any  time  for  forfeits,  and  snap-dragon."    So 
saying,  up  he  jumped  from  his  elbow-chair 
with  the  plate  in  his  hand,  and  round  he 
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went,  first  to  the  young  people,  and  then  to 
the  middle-aged  people,  and  then  to  the  old 
people ;  and  I  cannot  repeat  all  the  jokes 
which  passed,  for  he  pretended  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  kindness  of  each  person's  heart,  by 
the  value  of  the  gifts  they  made. 

What  with  the  feeling  that  it  was  reliev- 
ing a  worthy  family  from  trouble,  and  the 
laughter  it  gave  rise  to,  it  gave  quite  a 
pleasant  turn  to  the  evening's  amusement ; 
and  by  the  time  Uncle  John  got  round  to 
his  seat  again,  he  had  collected  within  one 
pound  of  enough  to  pay  the  poor  man's  rent. 
This  last  sovereign  he  somehow  contrived  to 
pass  from  his  own  purse  to  the  plate.  We 
all  knew  very  well  where  it  came  from, 
though  none  of  us  saw  him  put  it  in.  But 
that  was  just  his  quiet  way  of  doing  an  act 
of  kindness,  and  it  is  the  way  the  Bible 
teaches.  Jesus  Christ  says,  "Take  heed 
that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before  men,  to  be 
seen  of  them ;"  that  is,  for  the  purpose  of 
qeing  seen  of  them ;  "  otherwise,"  He  adds 
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"  ye  have  no  reward  of  your  Father  which 
is  in  Heaven." — Matt.  vi.  1. 

As  soon  as  this  really-important  matter 
was  settled,  Uncle  John  entered  with  spirit 
into  the  work  of  distributing  twelfth-night 
characters,  and  cutting  up  cake. — It  was 
such  a  pleasant  party !  We  had  all  felt  as 
if  we  had  a  personal  share  in  William's 
Smith's  trouble ;  and  now  that  amongst  us 
we  had  found  the  means  to  greatly  remove 
it,  we  all  seemed  to  share  in  the  thankful- 
ness and  joy  he  would  feel.  Oh,  it  is  a 
luxury  to  do  good !  No  selfish  pleasure  can 
be  compared  with  it. 

I  suppose  I  need  not  tell  my  young 
readers  that  Mary  and  Freddy,  and  a  few 
other  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  present, 
who  were  rather  older  than  they  were, 
enjoyed  the  games  of  blind-man's-buff  and 
hunt-the-slipper.  They  made  Uncle  John 
blind  man,  but  his  arms  were  so  long,  there 
was  no  escaping  him.  Then,  at  forfeits,  he 
was  so  sharp,  that  we  could  seldom  catch 
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him  saying  "  Yes,"  or  "  No,"  when  he  ought 
not. 

Time  passed  so  pleasantly,  that  ten  o'clock 
and  supper  were  by  no  means  welcome 
sounds  to  many.  However,  it  was  only  the 
name  of  supper  which  was  disagreeable — 
at  least  we  may  judge  so  from  the  reception 
it  met  with. 

After  supper,  some  of  the  party  returned 
home ;  hut  it  had  been  agreed  that  most  of 
the  young  people  should  remain  till  the 
morrow,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour.  Some  thought  this  the  best  part  of 
the  fun,  for  Aunt  Wilson  made  such  odd 
contrivances,  so  as  to  make  up  beds  for 
them  all. 

"Dear  Uncle  John,"  cried  little  Mary, 
throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck  after  she 
had  bid  him  "Good-night" — "this  is  the 
happiest  party  you  have  ever  given  us." 

"Yes,  that  it  is,"  chimed  in  nearly  a 
dozen  voices  at  once. 

"I  am  very  glad  you  have  all  enjoyed 
yourselves,  my  dears,"  he  replied,  smiling, 
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and  looking  from  one  merry  face  to  another. 
"  But  shall  I  tell  you  what  I  think  is  the 
reason  why  you  have  all  heen  so  very 
happy  ?  It  is  owing  to  your  having  helped 
poor  William  Smith.  The  secret  of  true 
enjoyment, '  my  dear  children,"  he  added, 
"  is  to  feel  that  hy  some  sacrifice  of  our  own 
pleasures,  we  have  made  others  happy. — 
But  now  I  must  wish  you  all  good-night." 

Dear  little  reader — do  you  not  think  that 
these  children  carried  out  the  principle  of 
Universal  Brotherhood  toward  their  poor 
neighbour,  as  fully  as  the  kind  American 
children  did  towards  the  little  nailer  boy  * 
I  think  they  did. 
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